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MENDELSSOHN’S PIANOFORTE 
CONCERTOS, &c.* 


To undertake to praise these compositions, which are in 
themselves their own praise, would be almost as invidious 
a task as to “gild refined gold, or to paint the lily.” 
There are few works, as a whole, more popular either 
with players or audiences, and therefore few works of the 
kind to which they belong more likely to be better 
known. However great the temptation may be, after a 
diligent perusal of this beautiful edition, to speak at 
length and in detail of all and each one of them, the 
temptation must in some measure be resisted by reason 
of the exigencies of time and space. There is unques- 
tionably a great amount of interest attached to them all, 
but as every admirer of them knows probably as mvch 
as is necessary to enhance his estimation of the genius 
of the author, it is scarcely worth while at this time to 
recapitulate well-known and well-remembered matter. 
The publication of the pianoforte works in this form 
cannot be otherwise regarded than as a great boon, for 
in the first place the full scores are not always accessible ; 
in the second, they are not always cheap; and in the 
third, it is not always convenient to the amateur to find 
time and opportunity for hearing them played. More- 
over, a knowledge of the harmonies, figures, and effects 
will be the more keenly appreciated by those who have 
made themselves acquainted with the works in their 
present form, and the amateur cannot but be grateful to 
the arranger who has so skilfully and conscientiously 
placed new means of special delight within his reach, 
as in the edition now under notice. 

The five works are not given according to their opus 
numbers, but are set forth in the following order:— 
Concerto No. 1, Op. 25 ; Concerto No. 2, Op. 40 ; Capric- 
cio brillante, Op. 22; Rondo brillante, Op. 29; and 
Serenade and Allegro giojoso, Op. 43. 

The orchestral parts in each are printed in a little 
smaller character than the principal piano part, and the 
entry of the various instruments is indicated, so that the 
work will not only serve as a memoria technica to those 
who desire to study the compositions for public perform- 
ance, but will also be useful in leading the mind to 
accustom itself to the instrumental effects as they occur. 

It is no light task to represent in a convenient form, 
upon the pianoforte, the various instrumental effects. Yet 
Mr. Pauer has in some sort contrived to do almost this, 
by the judicious way in which the mere harmonies and 
figures have been translated from an orchestral to a 
pianoforte part. 

This is shown at the very outset, as may be seen by 
the following quotation of the opening of the first concerto. 





* Felix Mendelssohn - Bartholdy’s Complete Works for Piano and 
Orchestra, arranged for Pianoforte Solo, with,the Orchestral Accompaniment 
in Compressed Score, by E. Pauer. London: Augener & Co, 
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Molto allegro con fuoco. 
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Later on in the same movement, the passages as ar- 
ranged tell almost for themselves that the wind instru- 
ments are intended, even supposing the particular 
character of the score was not shown. Numbers of like 
examples could be produced to indicate the care and 
great judgment exhibited in the arrangement ; but as 
they are more or less similar, it will be better to pass on 
and to show what has been done in respect of the other 
movements. One of the great difficulties in transferring 
effects is undoubtedly to find equivalents as near as 
possible for tone-colour, which is more or less individual. 
For example, the peculiar effect of muted strings cannot 
be reproduced on other instruments, but few will deny 
that the indications herein suggested are as close an 
approach as could be made, all things being taken into 
consideration. 


(No. 2.) 
Andante. 


Strings. —_ 





Piano II. 
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Power and strength, as relative proportions, can of 
course be imitated, but even then it is necessary to do 
this with judgment in order to prevent its degenerating 
into mere noise. Wherever these are required, as in the 
last movement, Mr. Pauer has remembered that he was 
writing or arranging work for two instruments of like 
tone, and has, in our opinion, accomplished his task with 
commendable skill. The distribution of the harmony in 
the annexed quotation, though of course as near as 
possible to that of Mendelssohn, preserves a certain 
amount of individuality in each instrument, and does not 
detract in the least from the effect. 
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The “second concerto” opens, it will be remembered, 
like the first, with a short introduction from the orchestra ; 
this in the present edition is given to the second piano, 
as in the former instance. The rest follows on in regular 
order, a lesson of beauty both as regards form and 
melody, even though it be not so popular as its earlier 
companion concerto. Here it may be observed that, 
with a considerable amount of forethought, the arranger 
has so set out his work, in this as in all the other pieces, 
that while the solo is unaltered and unimproved, as it 
would probably have been in less conscientious hands, 
the accompaniment is made as easy as is possible, con- 
sistent with the fact that it is a reduction from the score, 
and intended to reflect its beauties and effects. Obedient 
then to the object we have in view—namely, to give an 
idea of the work done—we shall not stay to examine 
either the beauties or the colouring, other than to say 
what naturally would arise out of the perusal of the copy: 
we will go on to show how the “Adagio” is arranged. 
This opens thus for the solo instrument in the way ap- 
parently well favoured by Mendelssohn, and is answered 
| -by the orchestra in a beautiful phrase continued for some 
bars. The independence of the two qualities of tone, if 
they may be so called in this case, is kept up throughout, 
and the movement of the parts is shown as in the sub- 
joined extract. 





















































A quotation of the first combination of tone from the 
united powers in the “ Capriccio brillante” will be, pro- 
bably, enough in this place. The solo pianoforte opens 
with eight bars of symmetrical introduction—Mendelssohn 
is always shapely—and then comes a good effect for 
orchestra, closely reproduced by the second pianoforte 


Contrasts of response to question are thus exhibited— 


(No. 5.) 
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by which it will be seen that the second part may be 
played in an altogether subordinate fashion, as it is both 
right and proper it should be. Those who are curious‘in 
such matters may trace with some interest the influence 
Weber’s “ Concert-stiick” had over Mendelssohn’s mind 
when he wrote this work. 

To return to the review of Mr. Pauer’s labours.....The 
simplicity of the work for the second part is especially 
exhibited in the “ Rondo brillante,” as in all the other 
adaptations. Here, while the solo part has much 
work to do, and such as would require a skilful pair of 
hands to execute, the second player has little that need 
trouble any with only a moderate degree of skill. 

The “ Serenade and Allegro giojoso,” which, as many 
of our readers will remember, starts with a beautiful and 
melodious theme for the solo pianoforte, is carried on for 
some fifteen bars before the entry of the orchestra, which 
is again represented in a form of which the lack ‘of com- 
plicated passages is by no means a bad recommendation. 
The individuality of the solo is fully preserved, and the 
effect of the accompaniments maintained ina fashion which 
is charming for its absence of difficulties. Here is the 
commencement of a model passage, which will not fail'to 
arouse the interest of all admirers of truly ingenious artifice. 
(No. &) 
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In days such as these, when ordinary amateurs .have 
attained an extraordinary amount of facility, such ar- 
rangements as the present will become in great demand. 
With a careful judgment Mr. Pauer has suggested the 
fingering in certain of the more difficult passages, and 
this will, doubtless, be held to be an extra reason for 
preferring this edition of a charming series of works, 
besides those which have been already pointed out. 

Although volumes might be written upon the subject 
of the marvellous invention of the composer, his graceful 
melodies, thrilling harmonies, and pleasing and artistic 
orchestral colouring, with a goodly supplement to indicate 
the earnest manner in which Mr. Pauer has accomplished 
his task, enough, it is hoped, has been done to make 
all these things sufficiently clear to him who will under- 
stand, and to further the love for a musician who “being 
dead, yet speaketh” through the mouth of his own 
delightful music. 
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RICHARD WAGNER'S “TRISTAN ANDISOLDE” 
ANALYSED. 


BY F. CORDER. 
(Continued from page 37.) 
Act II. 


WAGNER delights in love-scenes. The scenes between 
Lohengrin and Elsa, Siegmund and Sieglinda, Siegfried 
and Brinnhilde are all wonders of beauty and expression, 
and stand out in strong contrast to the other portions of 
the operas in which they are to be found ; but in 77is¢an 
and Isolde, where the entire interest centres upon the loves 
of the hero and heroine, he has surpassed himself, and 
given us a scene which the more one studies, the more 
one wonders at the marvellous brain that could conceive 
such a colossal masterpiece. 

The short instrumental prelude to the second act begins 
boldly, with a theme unpromising enough in itself, but 
worked up in the love-scene in a most extraordinary 
manner. It is used to illustrate the metaphor of daylight 
being the lovers’ enemy and the cause of all their woes :— 


(Ne, xr) 


Molto vivace. 
ann 


© Tutti, — . 
without s—; 
érass. — 


Then comes a ¢remolo passage for strings which would 
seem to be merely introductory, but we find it in the third 
act as the representative of Tristan’s impatient watch for 
Isolde’s signal. This leads to a basso theme, with triplet 
accompaniment, used while she is beckoning him, and he 
is supposed to be hastening towards her. Presently 
another subject joins it, and it will save trouble if I quote 
the two together, thus :— 


(Nos. 12 and 13.) 


























This theme in the treble, it will be seen, is an important 
one. Next we have a few repetitions of a version of No. 1, 
from the first act, and then we burst into the exultant 
theme of the lovers’ meeting—also an important one :— 
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After working these last two themes awhile, and making 
a new one by using only the first bar of No. 13, all dies 
away but the kettle-drums, and the curtain rises, showing 
the garden of King Mark’s castle, with Isolde’s apartments 
at one side. A torch is burning as a signal at the door, 





which is up steps, and Brangiine from the elevation is 
watching the royal hunting-party, whose horns are 
sounding fainter and fainter in the distance... This-dis 
a curious bit of music, given by six horns behind “the 
scenes, this being the principal phrase :— ac) 


And then a tonic and dominant phrase is carried onin the 
keys of F and C simultaneously for so long that we wonder 
when the dissonant G is going to resolve. At last the 
orchestra changes it to G flat, and gives us No. 13, as 
a sign that Isolde is coming. ‘She enters, and asks if the 
horns are: still within hearing, Brangiine hears them still 
plainly, though her mistress’s ears are deaf to the sound, 
and tells her so. Then the horn = pean merges into 
a whispering accompaniment (for inets and united 
strings) to these lines of Isolde’s :— . 


“No sound of horns 
were so soft. 


Through silence of night 
Alone sounds the brook.” 


Brangane warns her that she is sure they are being 
betrayed by Sir Melot, Tristan’s friend; that he saw 
what passed on board the ship, and has ever since watched 
Isolde, and breathed hints to the King, with a view of 
rising by Tristan’s fall. Isolde laughs at the idea. “This 
very night-hunt,” she says, “was ¢ontrived by Melot to 
serve his friend.” 

Then ensues a long dialogue containing much interesting 
matter, and two new themes; but space forbids me to 
quote them. The second we meet again as a leading 
feature in the love-scene. 

At length Isolde, deaf to all remonstrance, exclaims — 


“Se mes 
e e 
“Whe signal ! 
And were it my spirit’s spark, 


smiling I’d destroy it : 
had the dark 


These words are. accompanied by several bursts of 
No. 13, and when she thereupon throws down the torch to 
extinguish it, there is a fearful crash, No. 13 still continues, 
and the brass thunders out the “death” theme, No. 8, 


against it. All dies away, and then begins the agitated 
theme, No. 12, which is worked up with a gradual crescendo, 
while Isolde stands impatiently waving her handkerchief 
to the unseen Tristan. Presently a joyful burst shows she 
has caught sight of him, and the quaver figure in my next 
quotation, No. 16, sets in, and rises higher and higher, 
louder and louder, till at last Tristan rushes in. Isolde 
comes down to meet him, and with a shriek of joy they 
are in each other’s arms, while the orchestra at its loudest 
plunges triumphantly into the jubilant theme, No. 14. 
Then there is a tumultuous exchange of en i 
epithets, followed by a dashing phrase, which, however, 
is soon seen to be still introductory, for the quaver figure 
already referred to appears again, and after a long domi- 
nant pedal this joyous phrase is reached :— 
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It rushes wildly through many keys, and is only banished 
by the appearance of No. 13, when the signal is referred 
to. Anon, at these words of Tristan’s— 


* To sunlight ! to sunlight ! 
to — t deceiving— 
our -hearted foe} 
give hate and grieving !” 


the “daylight” theme, No. 11, appears, and holds its 
own throughout the scene. No written description can 
convey any idea of the way in which these slight materials 
are worked up into a web of marvellous unity and beauty ; 
I must skip some thirty pages or so of the score, and come 
to where, the tumultuous excitement having subsided, 
and the lovers grown tired of rhapsodising, they gaze on 
the beauty of the night, and Tristan says that all wishes 
have left them but one— 


“* How fair to hie 
to holy night, 
where unending, 


ever true, 
Love extendeth delight !” 


To which tender words we are surprised to find the fol- 
lowing strange and discordant music :— 

















And that there may be no mistake about it, this theme is 
ever afterwards made a very prominent feature in all 
references to night and love. But now a weariness op- 
presses the lovers; we have No. 14, slow and faint, 
accompanied by dreamy harp passages, and a few repeti- 
tions of the “daylight” subject lead us into a most 
exquisite slow movement, with a strange syncopated ac- 
companiment of wide-spreading chords for strings in 
many parts. One portion of this, which reappears in 
the third act, I must quote :— 
(No. 28.) 
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Hide our hearts 








a-way sunlight’s stream - - ing 









































And this, repeated by Tristan a semitone higher . to 
other words, is followed by a phrase which in a more 
developed form appears a little later on with great effect 
(No. 19). Then after some more new phases of the 
“daylight” theme, there is a burst of the unnatural, 
No. 17, and a beautiful sos¢enuéo finish with, of course, 
an interrupted close, Brangine’s voice is heard on the 
castle-roof singing a warning song, to tell the lovers that 
day approaches. This very strange piece contains part 
of Nos. 18 and 19, wandering through many keys, and 
accompanied by flowing arpeggios for the harp. The 
strings here are divided into sixteen parts of unequal 
numbers of players. As the voice ceases, the following 
beautiful subject appears :— 











For the most part, only the first four bars of this theme 
are used, and they are followed by No. 17. The scoring 
here is ingenious and novel. The strings are in two 
bodies, one half muted, the other not. Beginning with 
the muted portion, at the entrance of No. 17 there is a 
sforzando chord of the ¢u¢#, and then the muted strings 
cease and the others continue the theme. 
(To be continued.) 








BIOGRAPHIES OF OLD ENGLISH COMPOSERS. 
Reprinted from E. Pauer’s Collectic Old English Composers the 
Tr ek eg ches Be allie tec 
(Concluded from page 38.) 
JOHN BLOW, 


IF nothing else remained to perpetuate the name of John Blow 
as a remarkable man of his time, there are two facts concerning 
him which deserve to be especially recorded. - First, that he 
was one among the earliest set of children selected to take part 
in the revived service of the Chapel Royal after the restoration 
of King Charles the Second ; and next, that he was the master 
and friend of Henry Purcell. There are, however, many of his 
works still existing and even popular—a circumstance which 
tends to prove that his ideas were so far in advance of his own 
time as to be equal with the much-vaunted discoveries or usages 
of modern days. His contemporaries did not, and the genera- 
tion immediately succeeding him would not, understand his 
peculiar combinations of harmonies. They were to them 
** crude, harsh, and forced.” Regarded by the light of exist- 
ing science, they are polished, easy, and natural, and excite 
surprise when the date of their origin is known. John Blow 
was born at North Collingham, Nottinghamshire, in 1648, on 
the very edge of a troublous time for all art. How he acquired 
his early knowledge of music it matters not now to inquire ; it 
is enough for the present purpose to say that he was admitted 
to the Chapel Royal in 1660, and when his voice broke, he 
studied assiduously so as to qualify himself for the post of 
organist to the Abbey at Westminster, to which place he was 
appointed in 1669, while in his twenty-first year. In 1674 he 
was nominated by the King to a place in the Chapel Royal, 
and, upon the death of Pelham Humphries, became master of 
the children, having in that capacity the care of:the musical 
and other training of Henry Purcell, to whom in 1680 he 
resigned his office as organist at Westminster Abbey. 

In 1685 he was appointed ‘‘ Master of the Private Musick” 
to King James II. in which capacity he was called upon 
to produce ‘pieces for viols” and other music, all of 
which he did in a clever and original style. In those days 
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musical ability was duly appreciated, and the possessor was 
rmitted to enjoy the privilege of a plurality of appointments. 
Thus we find John Blow (whom Sancroft, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by virtue of ‘the privilege he possessed, had made 
a Doctor of Music) accepting the office of vicar choral and 
almoner at St. Paul’s Cathedral ; the first office requiring him 
to take part in the daily service, and the second to take charge 
of the training of the children of the choir. These offices he 
held from 1687 to 1693, when he, in a similar spirit which had 
prompted him years before to make way for one pupil, resigned 
them in favour of Jeremiah Clark, who had also been instructed 
by him. Dr. Blow contented himself with the lesser dignity of 
organist at St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, keeping of 
course his Chapel Royal appointment, until the death of Purcell, 
in 1695, enabled him once more to accept Westminster Abbey. 

To all these honours he added yet another—that of com- 
poser to the Chapel Royal in 1699—an honour to him, and he 
an honour to it. 

He died on October Ist, 1708, deeply regretted, for his 
amiability and unselfishness of character had made him many 
friends. He was buried under the organ at Westminster Abbey. 

Besides a vast number of songs, duets, and catches, he com- 

sed fourteen complete services for the Church, and above a 

undred anthems, many of which have been printed and are in 
constant use. His instrumental works are very numerous and 
“of pleasing grace and variety;” his harpsichord ‘‘ lessons,” 
as the pieces for that instrument were generally called, still 
having power “to delight the ear and charm the sense.” 


HENRY PURCELL, 


THE narrow limits of the present page will scarcely suffice for 
more than the barest outline of a career which, if not eventful 
in itself, has nevertheless a great charm for all who take pleasure 
in the records of the life of a man of genius. Henry Purcell, 
named after his father, who was a member of the Chapel Royal, 
and Lay Vicar of Westminster Abbey, was born under the 
shadow, as it were, of the noble historical church where his 
father officiated daily, in the year 1658. He was admitted as a 
chorister in the Chapel Royal at the early age of six, soon 
‘after the death of his father; his uncle Thomas, also a musician 
of eminence, taking upon himself the care of the delicate child. 
‘The master of the boys at that time was Captain Cooke, who 
‘was equally expert as a soldier, as an actor, as a composer, and 
asasinger. When Cooke died, Pelham Humphries succeeded 
him as master of the children, and it is chiefly to his influence 
and care that the discovery of the genius of him whom Dr. 
‘Crotch afterwards described as ‘‘ the greatest master this country 
ever produced, and the greatest composer of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century” isdue. Humphries himself did not live 
to see the fruition of the bud he so carefully tended, dying as he 
did while yet young. To him succeeded Dr. Blow, who con- 
scientiously continued the work already so well begun. Dr. 
Blow appears to have had a high opinion of his young pupil, 
for he resigned his post of organist to Westminster Abbey in 
1676 in favour of Purcell, at that time scarcely about twenty-two 
years of age, having previously exerted his influence to get him 
appointed copyist to the church, an office his father had held 
before him. As soon as he was fairly established as organist of 
Westminster, Purcell married and became the father of six 
children, two of the number only surviving him. His wife 
seems to have been an affectionate, careful, loving woman, so 
that the story told, or rather repeated by Sir John Hawkins in 
his ‘* History of Music,” of her having given orders to the 
servants not to admit him to the house if he came home after mid- 
night, and upon one occasion of his being kept on the step of his 
door all night he caught a cold of which he died, is nothing but 
a pure fabrication, for the evidence adduced to support it cannot 
be maintained. Purcell seems to have regarded his partner with 
an implicit confidence, for he bequeathed ‘‘to his loving wife 
Frances all his estate, real and personal, for her sole use and 
benefit.” He also named her his executrix. 
That he was of delicate constitution may be inferred from 
‘the fact that he died in 1695, in his thirty-seventh year, his father 
having also died young. He had, however, done some, work, 
having been organist of Westminster nineteen, and organist to 





the Chapel Royal thirteen years. The weakness of his bodily 
frame makes his mental activity and productiveness the more 
remarkable. As an inventor of harmonies he was far in advance 
of his time, and his melodies will find favour so long as men 
retain the sense of appreciating all that is beautiful and lovely 
in music. Asa scientific musician, he was great even among a 
school of men who were nothing if not scientific. His earliest 
known composition—a simple little song, ‘‘ Sweet Tyranness ” 
—was published when he was only nine years old. His first 
opera, Dido and Aéneas, was written as soon as he attained 
his majority. The dramatic music in his other operas will stand 
favourable comparison with many a modern work. He wrote a 
number of sonatas for instruments, some of which have been 
published, many more remaining in manuscript. The Purcell 
Society some thirty years ago published over 120 of his sacred 
compositions. He produced 47 dramatic works, 28 odes, and 
more than 200 smaller pieces, both vocal and instrumental. He 
was also famous in his day as a singer as well as a performer. 
He founded a school of musical thought which is not even now 
antiquated or valueless, for his name is still held in honour ; he 
made himself endeared to all who knew him by his gentle 
manners, so that his premature death was a source of genuine 
grief. Of him it may be said, as of Wilkie the painter, his life 
was ‘too short for friendship, not for fame.” 


THOMAS AUGUSTINE ARNE. 


THE musical talent of Dr. Thomas Augustine Arne made itself 
manifest in spite of all attempts to repress it on the part of his 
father, an eminent upholsterer and cabinet-maker, in a 
Street, Covent Garden. Having a reasonable ambition, an 
being at the outset successful in business, he sent the future 
composer, who was born on May 28th, 1710, to school at Eton, 
intending ‘‘to breed him to the law.” But the youth neglected 
his legal studies, was accustomed to borrow a livery to sit in the 
servants’ gallery at the opera, practised upon a muffled spinett in 
his bedroom, and, having procured a violin, studied privately, until 
he had acquired such an amount of proficiency as to enable him 
to take part in concerts of music, to one of which the father had 
by chance accepted an invitation. He was more astonished 
than gratified at first, but at length consented to allow his son 
to take lessons openly of Festing, and to pursue a profession 
more in harmony with his own inclination than that for which 
he designed him. ’ 
The first engagement which young Arne accepted was that of 
violinist in the band at Drury Lane Theatre. His first opera was 
Rosamund, produced with but little success at the Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields Theatre, on March 7th, 1773, though written five years 
before ; his sister, afterwards Mrs. Cibber, and his younger 
brother both appearing in it as singers. 
In 1736 he married Cecilia Young, who was a pupil of 
Gemmiani, and an accomplished vocalist, whom Handel fre- 
quently engaged to sing in his oratorios. Are’s growing 
reputation was fully established by the production of an 
adaptation of Milton’s “ Comus,” and this work was followed 
by others more or less famous. The masque of ‘‘ Alfred,” 
which contains the now national air ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” was 
—— in 1740 as a compliment to the reigning house of 
anover, 

His songs and other music, written for Garrick’s revival of 
some of Shakespeare’s plays, are still popular. He went for 
two years (1742-4) to Dublin, producing several works there, 
including ‘‘ Thomas and Sally,” and upon his return was 
again engaged at Drury Lane Theatre. He wrote a large 
number of songs for Vauxhall, Marylebone, and Ranelagh 
Gardens, and in 1755 produced his oratorio Aded. Four 
years later (on July 6th, 1759) he proceeded to the degree of 
Doctor in Music at Oxford. In 1762 he produced Artaxerxes, 
an English opera in imitation of the Italian manner, which was 
so completely successful that it continued to be performed at 
intervals in one place or another until the year 1835, and might 
be now revived with advantage. In 1769 he wrote his second 
oratorio Fudith, in a later performance of which at Covent 
Garden, in 1773, female voices were first employed in the 
choruses of oratorios. His last dramatic work was the music’ 








for Mason’s Caractacus, written in 1776. Two years later 
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he died of lung-disease, singing with almost his last breath a 
fervent Hallelujah. His wife survived him until the year 1795. 
His son Michael, born 1741, died 1809, was also a composer of 
merit. Dr. Arne wrote a great number of glees, catches, and 
duets, as well as a quantity of instrumental music of many 
kinds, all of which is marked by that beauty of melody, and 
ease in harmony, which is the characteristic of his songs, and 
the cause of their lasting popularity. 








A MUSICAL CRITICISM, 
WRITTEN FROM THE SUMMIT OF A HIGH CRITICAL STANDARD. 


LAST evening the first Chamber Concert by the world-renowned 
North of Ireland Quartette took place in a chamber at the corner of 
Lock Street and the alley. These concerts being exclusively classic 
and swell till you can’t rest, it follows that the audience present was 
composed of the scum de la scum of Fourth Ward society. At the 
time it occurred the city was bathed in moonlight, or at least should 
have been so bathed, as the moon was due according to the city's 
contract for gas. However, the bathing is not necessary to this 
critique, as it is a matter ignored by the patrons of music who 
thronged the Chamber Jast night. 

At precisely eight o'clock the rag was histed, and the famous 
quartette made its first bow or bows amid thunderous applause, 
which echoed and re-echoed like the living thunder leaping from 
crag to crag among the steeps and precipices and eternal solitudes 
of the R ies. The quartette is composed of players 
who have played before all the cracked heads of Europe, New 
Jersey, and Covington. It is composed of Beethoven von Brady, 
concertina ; Mozart von Molony, triangle ; Handel von Hennessey, 
jew’s-harp ; Signor Yacob Verdi, bones ; and Signor Onree Foli, 
tambo. The quartette excels all others in being composed of five 
performers, which makes a stronger quartette than four. (By the 
way, Brady's front name is Bill, Malony’s is Mike, Hennessey’s is 
Pat. Signor Verdi's real name is Jake Green, and Signor Foli’s 
is Hen. Foley, but if they played under those names their music 
would not be tolerated for a moment by the music ‘‘culcher’’ of 
the t American Bird of Freedom.) 

concert opened with a quartette in five flats, Op. 75, con- 
certo, andante and rondo, ** Whoa Emma,” by the full quartette, 
The very first four notes paralysed Jim Duffy and Mickey Free, 
who were acting as ushers, to such an extent that Duffy paused in 
the act of batting a Sixth Street Hill boy on the head for eating 
pea-nuts, and remarked, ‘‘ Howly Moses, cheese it ;” and Mickey 
shouted ‘‘ Police,” But the full power of the great quartette was 
not shown until the Allegro di Molto Ompomponusac was touched. 
Then the triangle, under the masterly hand of Molony, poured out 
its soul-searching numbers, weaving a three-ply carpet of super- 
fluous harmonies laced and interlaced like the strings of a corset, 
and swelling grandly into a seven by nine diminuendo of gorgeous 
roportions, and terminating in a thunderburst of pianissimo 
ots. te that sadly and sweetly shed its tumultuous melodies over 
the audience like tender drops of amber dishwater trickling from a 
kitchen spout. 

Then the bones took up the theme in a series of runs, demisemi- 
quavers and mournfully affecting interpolations now running higher 
down into the sforzandos most sfuriously, and anon climbing in 
reeking cadences lower up among rattling roulades of rambling 
ribaldry, like cannon-crackers under a barrel, and at last dyin 
away in hollow murmurs of long-drawn-out staccatos, which stuc 
out like squills upon the back of the fretful porcupine. 

Just here the concertina entered with its solemn subdominant, 
and the thing became slightly fugued, the tambo easing it up, how- 
ever, and preventing any contretemps by a minuetto mellifluous as 
a summer shower, shading the strains of the con moto into a soul- 
Stirring allegro presto aggrimento with a technique pleading, quaint, 
and syncopated and full of soul and perfect, except that it could be 
observed that it had no blood pulsations through the heart, But it 
fitted into the adagto non troppo numé pieta, like a sore foot into an 
old shoe, The piece ended with a pre/udium, by the whole crowd 
mingling music and muscle in scherzo dismal as a summer zephyr, 
and soft and gentle as Western twilight breezes sighing through a 
knot-hole in a corn-crib, The long staccato notes were staccatoed 
between the tremulos like boiled ham between two slices of bread, 
and the likeness to a sandwich was still further borne out by the 
liquid and pungent cadenzas of the aye ey representing the 
mustard lusciously oozing out over the edges of the ham, and 
tinging the bread (represented by the ‘‘short” notes on the 
diapason), with a dreamy yellow hue like soft whispering from 
summer seas or mellow moonlight on a shovel. As the last note 





died away faintly in a series of delicious surprises ending in a 
capriccioso mournful as the wail of a hungry donkey shut out of 
a thistle-patch, an usher passed around with a club waking the 
audience, and announcing that three-quarters of an hour would be 
allowed for drinks, and the crowd passed out as one man, 

At the end of the intermission nine of the audience refused to 
return from Megibbon’s saloon, to which place all had adjourned, 
but the other man (who had been hit with a brick by Jimmy Rooney 
during a little scrap, occasioned by a quarrel about a legato passage 
on the jew's-harp) returned, and resuming his place, fell asleep 
immediately, 

The second part opened with the Rondo Ent?’ act Pilgarlic 
“Rise up William Riley” M‘Namara, Op. 4-11-44; a trio by the 
full quartette of five pieces. It was opened by Molony, who poured 
out his soul on the triangle in strains of melting madness, followed 
by Hennessey with the jew’s-harp, who blew the most exalted sen- 
timents into his vibrating and titillating organ in a chromatic 
passage of miraculous persuasion and celerity, terminating with a 
dreamy piano accompaniment, executed with unparalleled diligence 
and physical proficiency. The wild, weird strains appealed to the 
stomach wlth an ineffable sense of soft regret at square meals 
missed in the tender grace of a day that is dead, and the strong, 
passionate, agonising of a craving appetite for the satiety that the 
veil of the dark future hides from hungry souls. It greeted the 
senses of the hearers like the odours of Araby, suggesting steaks, 
chops and onions, that float out from kitchen windows and salute 
the nose of the tramp, who leans over the area railing, and per- 
meates his corporeal soul with wild, passionate entreaty and expos- 
tulation against the established economy of nature and the abolition 
of soup-houses. Then the silver, snarling tambo ’gan to chide, 
and the bones began moaning like a god in pain, and all the instru- 
ments united at last in a grand culmination of pizzicato pistils, 
which shot out in showers over the chamber like diamonds dipped 
in dew or sparks from a sky-rocket. After the concert many of 
them were picked up on the floor under the benches, and carried 
away as souvenirs of the sublime occasion. The concert closed 
with a rippling roulade in a minor measure (half-pint) that brought 
perspiration to many a brow unused to signs of grief, and fell on the 
ear as sweetly as a butterfly’s wing on toast, ending in an olian 
~ ay te Web of delicately-tinted interpolations, which sparkled 

ike diamond studs in a frilled chemisette. 


Upon the whole, the show was simply immense, and although it 
has passed away, like a fleeting fleecy cloud on the calm blue 
bosom of a summer sky, its odour will long survive in the stoutest 
hearts, and its memory live to brace up critics to do their duty to 
a palpitating public ‘yearning for musical culcher.”—Cincinnaté 
Sun, 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


THE season of Italian opera commences on April 8, and 
the published prospectus offers attraction enough to make 
the venture as brilliant as many of its predecessors, The 
names of the artists engaged include many concerning 
whose merits and talents no words need be said, as all 
such words would be felt to be more or less superfluous. 
Such names, for example, as Mme. Adelina Patti, Mlle. 
Zaré Thalberg, Mlle. Marie Heilbron, Mme. Smeroschi, 
Mlle. Mantilla, Mlle. Cottino, Mme. Saar, Mlle. 
Sonnino, Mme. Corsi, and Mme. Cepeda, Mme. Scalchi, 
Mlle, Belocca, and Mlle. Ghiotti. Mlle. D’Angeri 
and Mlle. Bianchi are also engaged, but their appear- 
ance is not guaranteed. Signor Nicolini, M. Capoul, 
Signor Bolis, Signor Sabater, Signor Manfredi, Signor 
Fille, Signor Gayarré, Signor Graziani, Signor Cotogni, 
M. Maurel, Signor Carbone, Signor Ugetti, Signor 
Ordinas, Signor Ciampi, Signor Capponi, Signor Carra- 
ciolo, Signor Scolara, and Signor Raguer. Among 
the new names Mile. Emma Turolla, Mlle. Schau, 
and Mille. Valleria will be the sopranos. Mlle. 
Pasqua, Mlle. Ameris, and Mlle. Rosine Bloch will 
join the well-known contraltos. Signor Sylva, Signor 
Nouvelli, and Signor Igenio Corsi are the new tenors. 
There are four new basses—Messrs. Lassalle, Gailhard, 
Silvestri, and Vidal. Their respective merits will doubt- 
less form the theme of special comments. 
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There is one name missing which will in the minds of 
many create a gap not readily filled by any other artist 
upon the lyric stage—Mme. Albani, whose beautiful 
voice, natural, simple, and unaffected style, form no little 
charm to the lovers of true art. Her temporary disap- 
pearance will enhance the pleasure of offering her an 
increased welcome on her return, There are, in addition 
to the fine réZertoire, three new operas and one old one, 
never before performed here, promised during the season 
—Massenet’s // Re di Lahore, the Marquis d’Ivry’s Les 
Amants de Vérone, Paladilhe’s Suzanne, and Hérold’s 
Le Pré aux Clercs. Signori Vianesi and Bevignani will 
share the duty as conductors of the works, and a new 
office—that of director of the private concerts—has been 
created, and which Mr. Wilhelm Ganz is appointed to 
hold, an of mae entrusted to one who is in every 
respect well fitted to hold it with honour by reason of his 
experience, courtesy, and talent. Floral Hall concerts 
are promised, and the performances are to take place on 
four nights in the week. There is every prospect of great 
and deserved success for the new director in this his first 
season. 7 

Mr. Mapleson has also issued the prospectus of the 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Sir Michael Costa is 
again the director of the music and the conductor, a 
matter of gratification to all who enjoy accuracy and 
spirit in performance. The list of singers includes the 
name of Mme. Christine Nilsson, for the first time for two 
years, a fact which will be gladly welcomed byall. There 
is also, Mile. Vanzandt, the daughter of Mme. Vanzini, 
and a considerable curiosity exists as to whether the 

oung prima donna (she is not more than eighteen) will 
be equal to the praise bestowed upon her by those who 
have had the opportunity of witnessing her artistic efforts. 
There is a list of some thirty new standard works in the 
vépertoire, including Carmen and Rienzi, so frequently 
given during the season of opera in English, under Mr. 
Carl Rosa ; and there are seven other works promised to 
be produced during the season, namely, Verdi’s Za forza 
déi destino, with the recent alterations and additions, and 
Aida; Rossini’s Semiramide and La Gazza ladra; 
Donizetti’s Linda di Chamouni; Gluck’s Armida, and 
Boito’s Mefistofele, the latter being the only work not 
hitherto performed in this country. It has enjoyed a 
great measure of success in Italy, and will be heard with 
a. considerable amount of curiosity and interest upon its 
production here. Mr. Mapleson also announces a series 
of opera concerts by the company at the Royal Albert 
Hall and St. James’s Hall from time to time during the 
season, under the direction of Sir Julius Benedict. The 
season is to commence on Saturday, April 26, and will 
probably last three months or so. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


omens 
MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
March, 1879. 
THE fifth and last concert of the season, given in the ‘‘ Hippo- 
drome de Paris,” was on the occasion of the anniversary of the 


death of Hector Berlioz (Saturday, March 8th). It was given 
under the patronage of the Minister of Public Instruction and 
of'the Fine Arts, and was directed by MM, E. Reyer and A. 
Vizentini. The orchestra and chorus consisted of 450 execu- 
tants, and the chorus was again directed by M. Bertringer. The 
programme was as follows :—I, Overture, ‘‘ Vestale,” Spontini. 
Ii. Marche et Hymne de la Prise de Troie (for the first time), 


Berlioz. II. Fragment from Roméo and Juliette, Berlioz. IV. 
Septet ‘‘Des Troyens 4 Carthage,” Berlioz, the soli sung b 
Mmes.’ Brunet-Lafleur, Sylvia Rebel, and Petit, and MM. 
Mouliérat, Devriés, Mouret, and Flagéolet. V. Fragment of 
the third act of Sigurd, by E. Reyer. Solo and chorus (for 
the first time). The solo was sung by Mme. Brunet-Lafleur. 
VI. Overture to Sigurd, by E, Reyer. VII. Finale of the 
second part of Faust, by Berlioz. VIII. ‘‘Scéne d’Armide voici 
la charmante retraite,” Gluck. IX. Finale from Romé et 
Juliette, Berlioz. X. Apothéose de la Symphonie Funébre et 
Triomphale (chorus and double orchestra), Berlioz. The six- 
teenth Concert du Chatelet again produced Berlioz’s favourite 
Faust, every note of which is now known by most music lovers 
in Paris. 

The seventeenth concert produced Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony ; ‘‘Sicilienne,” for all the stringed instruments, by 
Boccherini. For the first time, ‘‘ Ballet d’Etienne Marcel,” by 
C. Saint-Saens. The scene is laid in Paris, before Notre Dame, 
under the arf of the Dauphin Charles, the day of St. John, 
1358. This was followed by an “Interméde d’Orphée,”’ by Gluck. 
The flute solo played by M. Cantié—the Cléopatre music for the 
drama ‘‘Cossa’’ (for the first time), by Mancinelli (chef d’ orchestra 
du Théatre Apollo de Rome) ; the concert concluded with 
Weber's overture to Oberon. In the eighteenth concert, 
Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symphony was given, and, for 
the first time, ‘“‘La Tempéte,” a Poéme Symphonique after 
Shakespeare, by Tschaikowsky, Professor at the Moscow Con- 
servatoire. Larghetto, from Mozart’s Quintet, in A major 
(clarinet solo by M. Boutmy). Ze Few, unpublished opera, by 
E. Guiraud (intermezzo for orchestra). The andante and 
variations, scherzo, and finale from Beethoven’s Septet 
(clarinet, M. Boutmy; bassoon, M. Dilhau; horn, M. Rous- 
selot). By request, the ‘‘ Ballet d’Etienne Marcel,” by M. C. 
Saint-Saéns, was again given. The eighteenth Concert Popu- 
laire produced the overture du ‘‘ Jeune Henri,” by Méhul ; Beet- 
hoven’s symphony in C major; fragments from the romance 
“‘d’Arlequin,” by Massenet. The soli performed by M. Van 
Waefelghem (alto) and Vandergucht (violoncello). This was 
followed by a ‘‘ Raillerie Musicale,” by Mozart, composed im 
1787, and given in these concerts for the first time. To this 
succeeded—(A) Air de Serse (1738), Handel; (B) La Calan- 
drina (1755), Jomelli, both sung by Mlle. Marianne Viardot. 
The concert concluded with ‘* Le Carnaval,” by E. Guiraud. 
The nineteenth concert opened with Mendelssohn’s overture 
to Athalie. Then came Berlioz’s passionate Symphonie 
Fantastique, of which we have already spoken at fall length 
on a former occasion, The next piece was an Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso, for violin, by M.C. Saint-Saéns, per- 
formed for the first time in these concerts by M. Paul Viardot. 
The Adagio from the roth, and Fugue from the 9th quartet, 
by Beethoven, were then played by all the stringed instra- 
ments, An air from Gounod’s Philémon et Baucis was by 
Mlle. Marianne Viardot. Fragments from F. Lachner’s Suite 
(Op, 113), concluded the concert. The twentieth opened with 
Mozart’s symphony, ‘‘ Jupiter,” followed by an overture drama- 
tique by C. Dancla (for the first time). Sphor’s Quintet inc’. 
minor, for piano, flute, clarinet, horn, and bassoon, was then 
executed by MM. Diémer, Taffanel, Grisez, Garigue, and 
Espaignet. An Air de Ballet, by Massenet, was then given, © 
after which a Rondino, by Beethoven, for two oboes, two 
clarinets, two horns, and two bassoons, executed by MM. 
Gillet, Boulard, Turban, Grisez, Garigue, Dupont, Espaignet, 
and Villaufret. The concert concluded with Wagner’s 
to Zannhduser. The works given during the past month at the 
Opera have been Polyeucte, Yedda, Freischiiiz, The Huguenots. 
At the Opéra Comique, Galathée, Suzanne, Roméo et Juliette, 
Haydé, Pain Bis, At the Renaissance, Litolff’s opera comique, 
in three acts, Heloise et Abelard. Mlle. Jane Hading takmg 
the part of Heloise, M. Urbain that of Abelard. As usual, a 
great number of lesser concerts are given in the various salles 
this winter. One particularly —s society for chamber 
music is holding its réunions in the Salle Pleyel. MM. Diémer, 
Taffanel, Grisez, Garigue, Gillet, Espaignet, &c., all well- 
known names in the Paris music world, contribute their talent, ' 





and thus ensure the successful performance of the works am-. 
nounced on the. programmes. i i 
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MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Leirezic, March, 1879. 

THE seventeenth Gewandhaus concert commenced with Weber’s 
overture to Euryanthe, and ended with that to the Magic Flute, 
both works being capitally rendered. Intervening between 
these overtures was Reinecke’s First Symphony (in A major), the 
interest in which was considerably heightened by its long absence 
from our concert programmes. The extraordinary success which 
again attended this work furnished ample proof of its merit. 
A further great attraction to this concert was the appearance of 
the excellent French violinist, M. Emile Sauret, who played 
Bruch’s First Concerto, Vieuxtemps’ well-known ballad and 
polonaise, and, as encore, an ‘‘ Air Russe” by Wieniawski. His 
rendering is intelligent and clever, and in ¢echnigue and fulness 
of tone it is our opinion that he even surpasses Sarasate, 
although he cannot compete with him in the richness of his 
nuances and his absolute command of every work he undertakes. 
Mme. Schimon-Regan sang ‘‘ Die Veilchen,” by Scarlatti; 
** Die Nachtigall,” by Schubert ; and ‘‘ Schneeglickchen ” and 
**Du bist’s,” by Schumann. These songs exactly suit her 
charming style, and she sang them to perfection. 

At the second chamber-music concert of the second series 
Beethoven’s D major trio, Schubert’s D minor quartet, and 
Mozart’s C major string quintet were given. The performance 
of Beethoven’s trio, under the skilful treatment of Herren 
Reinecke, Réntgen, and Schroeder, was excellent. The first 
movement of Schubert’s quartet had an equally good rendering, 
whilst that of the variations (second movement) was but in- 
different, the performers altogether losing their places on one 
occasion. The execution of Mozart’s quintet was satisfactory. 

The appearance of M. Camille Saint-Saéns in the different 
capacities of pianist, composer, and director, excited great 
interest at the eighteenth Gewandhaus concert. Beethoven’s 
G major concerto, and variations in F major, gave the artist ample 
opportunity of displaying his intimate knowledge of classical 
music. M. Saint-Saéns is an excellent interpreter, under 
whose treatment every composer can depend on having his work 
fully propounded. He never inserts subjective feeling in the 
productions of others, and thus his rendering, though somewhat 
deficient in impetus, always has the merit of perspicuity. As 
encore, he added an étude of his own composition, in which he 
showed extraordinary skill in wrist-work. The Second Symphon 
in A minor (one of his last works) Saint-Sasas-comected ine, 

q greatly excited our interest. This composition is so 
thoroughly foreign in character that, to render it full justice, 
it is necessary to relinquish our usual point of view in judging 
of it. It is our opinion that this composer suffers much the 
same sort of injustice at the hands of German critics as is 
exercised over many French authors in the sphere of literature 
by some of our national /i#rati, with their one-sided views. The 
introduction to the symphony is a slow recitative, followed by a 
splendidly worked fugato. The second movement, a short 
andante, redounds in striking melodies. The finale is a fiery 
tarantelle. Of all the movements the scherzo pleased us least. 
The performance was matchless, the composer winning golden 
opinions. Mme. Walter-Strauss, of Basle, had a difficult posi- 
tion to maintain by the side of Saint-Saéns. She sang an aria 
from Mozart’s ‘‘ Il re pastore,” and songs by Schubert (Suleika’s 
second song), Brahms (‘‘ Des Liebsten Seberer ”), and August 
Walter (‘ Morgenlied ”). Mme. Walter-Strauss possesses great 
finish in coloratura singing, and her rendering is tasteful, although 
somewhat impaired by bad intonation. 

A Gewandhaus concert has been postponed on account of the 
orchestra being engaged at. the theatre, and a chamber-music 
concert through the indisposition of Herr Reinecke. 

At the ninth “Euterpe” concert two interesting works by 
living composers were given—namely, the piano concerto by 
Raff (c minor), excellently played by Mme. Pauline Fichtner- 
Erdmannsdérfer, and the serenade in form of a canon by 
Jadassohn. Both works were very successful, and well received. 





MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
March, 1879. 


I MUST appeal to the kind forbearance of my readers to pardon 
my not supplying them with a full report of all the concerts 
which have been given here during the last four weeks, my 
excuse being a lengthened absence from Berlin on a concert tour, 
which took me even to the banks of the Thames, and gave me 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the most amiable 
and considerate qualities of a Crystal Palace audience. Writing 
as a public critic, I may be allowed even here to express my most 
perfect admiration ‘of the excellence of the Crystal Palace 
orchestra, and of the extraordinary powers of the conductor, 
Herr A. Manns. 

The orchestra is distinguished by its swing, fire, and precision, 
and especially by the exemplary discretion it displays in accom- 
panying the solo instruments. With the exception of the 
orchestra belonging to the Hochschule, we in Berlin are by no 
means spoilt in this respect. The band of His Majesty’s Opera- 
house contains most talented artists, but the hands that conduct 
it are wanting in the necessary strength to wield the baton with 
sufficient force; and, as a contrast, we have the ‘ Berlin 
Symphony Kapelle,” under the direction of an excellent con- 
ductor, yet unable to produce —s really good, owing to 
the weakness and inaptitude of some of its individual members. 
The only orchestra in Berlin which need not fear comparison is 
the above-mentioned one of the Hochschule, under Joachim, 
which enjoys the fullest appreciation of the audience upon every 
occasion of a public performance. But to return to the object 
of my letter. To my great regret I am unable personally to 
report to my readers anything concerning the two principal 
events of the last four weeks, which excited universal interest. 
I allude to the concerts of which Auton Rubinstein was the 
hero. The newspapers are full of admiration and praise of this 
really great pianist, and assure us that he never played as he has 
played this year. 

An unusually good ‘reception was given also to the pianist 
Carl Heymann, who had selected as the principal piece of his 
Pp mme Chopin’s charming concerto in E minor. The 
audience, which bore a strongly marked Oriental impression, 
overwhelmed him with applause, and the critics, who were on 
this occasion recruited more strongly from journalists than from 
musicians, sang a solemn hymn in his praise—in which I regret 
that, for one, I am unable to join—for which I trust Herr 
Heymann will not be angry with me. I am bound, however, 
to admit and appreciate Herr Heymann’s perfect execution, ac- 
curate memory, and modest demeanor, but at the same time to 
notice the complete absence of individuality of character, the 
exaggerated rendering of misinterpreted movements, and the 
waremaed taste of his manner of playing generally. Besides the 
Concerto of Chopin, Herr Heymann played Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue, Chopin’s ‘* Funeral March,’”’ Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spinning 
Song,” Beethoven’s Sonata in c (Op. 53), a ‘*Rha ie” of 
Liszt, and two compositions of his own, of which the finale of 
a Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra was very wo | from 
the peculiarly charming tone which the composer has been able 
to produce from his combination of orchestra with pianoforte. 
His second composition, ‘‘Elfenspiel,’’ was full of *grace 
and elegance. Herr Heymann was greatly su wested. 1 by 
Fraulein Schmidtlein, who sang several songs, i especiall 
an aria from Handel’s Soskua, which was received with 
the strongest marks of public approval, and an applause 
which her fine well-schooled voice and spirited rendering 
thoroughly deserved. The orchestral accompaniment was 
undertaken by the ‘‘ Berlin Symphony Kapelle,” under the 
direction of Herr Franz Mannstaedt, but which was scarcely 
equal to the occasion. The following day Fraulein Laura 
Zagary, Kammer Singerin to the King of Portugal, was intro- 
duced to the Berlin public, and would undoubtedly have met 
with far greater success had not the newspapers shown so much 
indiscretion in describing her, before her first appearance in 

ublic, as one of the greatest singers of the day. Fraulein 
Vegas}, in fact, does ad possess marvellous vocal facility : 
her staccato, especially in the h 


ighest notes, is wonderful ; her 
shakes, scales, fiorituri, are dazzling in effect. 


Had these 


‘acquirements been connected with a voice of musical quality 


” 
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Frl. Zagary would certainly be a great singer, and could 
hold her own even with Adelina Patti. I believe I may be 
allowed to judge that at one time her voice was fresher and 
younger than it is, but those days are past and gone. She was 
supported by Herr Hermann Zach, who played Beethoven's 
F minor sonata (Op. 57) and Schumann's Fantasie-stiicke. 
Beside this dwarf pianist there were Herr Hitter and Herr 
Jakobowsky. The former played a bolero of Moszkowski and 
a ‘* Polonaise brillante” of Wieniawski, with great technical 
skill but a feeble quality of tone. The latter attempted to 
eg pieces by Saint-Saéns and Fischer upon the violoncello. 

err Robert Hausmann, our best performer upon the instru- 
ment just named, gave a concert, with the co-operation of his 

ifted sister, Frau Marie Schulz, in the Sing-akademie, in which 

e showed himself from the most favourable aspect. This concert 
afforded Herr Hausmann the opportunity of proving himself to 
be not only a great artist, but a most self-sacrificing friend. 
He shone especially in a concerto for violoncello by Molique, 
in which his full, free tone, his perfect and accurate execution, 
and the poetry of his reading, were remarkable; whereas in 
the concerto for violoncello by his friend Dressler, a young local 
musician, he placed upon record, besides the above-named good 
qualities, the fact that he possesses yet greater powers of self- 
sacrifice, for little else but the most sincere friendship for the 
composer could have prompted him to bring such a thing 
forward. The piece produced has only one fault, and that 
is, that it exists. Frau Marie Schulz sang an aria from Fidelio, 
and by her exquisite rendering of it earned and received an 
ovation. 

On the 8th of March the writer of these lines gave a concert 
in the Sing-akademie, in aid of a fund for erecting an obelisk. 
He peared a selection from the compositions of Chopin. As I 
have already refused to criticise Scharwenka, the pianoforte 
player, I now suppress my opinion upon the performance, in the 

ope that I may have another opportunity of inducing the 
English public to express that which I naturally feel a certain 
amount of delicacy in undertaking. 
XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, March 12th, 1879. 

CARNIVAL over, we are now in the second part of the season, 
which itself will die with the flowers of the spring. Of .the last 
four weeks two were given over to dance music, which this year 
has flourished more than ever. Of smaller concerts we have had 
plenty, but all of a very limited local interest. The few con- 
certs of greater dimensions also offer moderate material for 
remarks. At the sixth concert of the Philharmonic Society we 
heard three novelties : two characteristic pieces for the orchestra 
(‘‘ Otello and Desdemona” and ‘‘ Abendtraiimerei”) by W. 
Kleinecke, and a concerto for piano with orchestra, by H. 
Gradener. The capability of Kleinecke, a member of our 
Hofopera-orchestra, and the son of our excellent professor for 
the French horn, fis still in its bud; what good qualities the 
flower will unfold time will show. For the present he displays 
mo independence of thought. Griidener, the son of the well- 
known professor in Hamburg, has already gained a good deal 
of experience. There is always something interesting in his 
compositions ; the new one is earnest in character, the motives 
and its developments of noble kind, the piano not made too 
predominant. Griidener has composed many good pieces of 
chamber-music worthy of being known. Beethoven’s Pastoral 
phony was well performed under the hands of Herr Hans 
ichter. The fourth Gesellschafts Concert opened with a 
march, by the recently deceased Herbeck, for orchestra, ar- 
ranged by Kremser; the new serenade which followed, by 
Ignaz Brill, the composer of the opera Das Goldene Kreuz, isa 
somewhat agreeable work, which influences neither for good 
nor evil; Bach’s violin concerto, A minor, was excellently per- 
formed by Herr Hellmesberger, jun. ; Palestrina’s Stabat Mater 
(double chorus) for concert performance, arranged by Richard 
Wagner in a somewhat difficult form, is a wonderful composition, 
which our Singverein mastered most successfully. With 





Mozart’s symphony, E flat (Kéchel, No. 543), throughout full of 
euphony, the concert closed. At the extra concert (in Passion 
week) we are to hear Liszt’s Graner-Messe, conducted by the 
composer. 

A grand concert at the Imperial Opera, for the benefit of the 
Pensions Fund of that theatre, had as its centre of attraction 
the works of Saint-Saéns. The famous French composer and 
virtuoso has gained in Vienna a certain popularity by his ‘Danse 
Macabre,” performed about a dozen times. All we have heard 
of his besides has the stamp of an intellectual talent, which 
interests by freshness, lustre, and animated spirit. But we look 
in vain for inner warmth and soul, and that feeling which 
Germans mark as ‘‘ Gemiith.” It was the same thing with the 
compositions we heard now for the first time, ‘‘ La Jeunesse 
d’Hercule,” poéme symphonique; ‘“Le Déluge,” poéme Biblique, 
in the form of a small oratorio. In that sort of Zonmalere, 
which endeavours to express all sorts of elements in a musical 
sense, M. Saint-Saéns, by the help of the most eccentric orches- 
traticn, is an able master; his melody in solo or ea or 
chorus, is only of a mediocre scale. Both works a succes 
d’estime, no more. Saint-Saéns conducted in a very intelligent 
manner. He also played Beethoven’s concerto in G, and Liszt’s 
fantasia on Die Ruinen von Athen, and here as an artist he 
won the applause of the whole house. It was a first-rate per- 
formance in every respect. The Schattentanz aria from - 
Dinorah was well sung by Fri. Carlotta Grossi, and Herr 
Walter, in two songs by Schubert, instrumented by Doppler, 
showed again his fine qualities as a Liedersiinger. When he 
gave his own concert, a ‘‘ Schubert-abend,” all compositions by 
that genial master, the like effect was obtained. Professor 
Epstein accompanied all the songs on the piano, and played 
some solos in his exquisite and noble manner. The applause on 
that evening was most genuine. Bésendorfer’s saloon, the /ocale 
of the concert, was filled with a most elegant audience. After 
an interval of about seven years, Signora Carlotta Patti has 
again appeared here. Two evening concerts were expressly 
arranged for the occasion in the Ring Theatre, at which the 
lady sang her favourite pieces in an attractive manner. Time 
and voice, however, never keep a durable friendship, and even 
here the alliance begins to weaken, but the diva uses her powers 
cautiously, and knows well how to hide its deficiencies. Con- 


certos by Herren De Swert (cello), Griin (violin), and Léwen- 
berg (piano), formed the support of the rest of the programme. 
In Hellmesberger’s fourth quartet evening we heard quatuors 
by Haydn (c), Beethoven (E minor), piano trio (C minor) by 
Beethoven, and a toccata and fuga by Bach (D minor), trans- 
scribed for the piano by Tausig (Frl. Martha Remmert), This 
excellent quatuor was also allied with M. Saint-Saéns. The 


artists went to Pesth, and were honoured in every way. In 
Vienna the whole party was heard at Bésendorfer, Saint-Saéns 
giving a soirée for chamber-music with the following pro- 
gramme :—Quintetto, A minor, for piano; Danse Macabre, for 
two violins and piano; air, by, Bach, and é#udes for piano; 
quartetto, B flat, for piano ; variations of atheme, by Beethoven, 
for two pianos (Professor Door on the second piano). All those 
compositions by Saint-Saéns were well performed and as well 
received, and the composer himself, as pianist, deservedly a 
preciated. Of the many other private concerts I mention only 
those given by the ladies Anna Bock, from.New York, and 
Cicilia Gaul, the latter making her farewell, returning to 
America, her fatherland. Both ladies are fine performers on 
the piano, always to be heard with pleasure. 

In the Hofoper, the Gétterdimmerung, which closed Richard 
Wagner’s Ring der Nibelungen, was given. The performance 
was, in every respect, worthy of the immense trouble which the 
great work-caused. Though it was shortened (the opening scene _ 
with the three Nornen was sacrificed throughout), the perform- 
ance lasted about five hours, On the second evening some 
further abbreviations were attempted, for two persons (Alberich 
and Waltraute) were {banished entirely. The second and third 
act made a deep impression, Frau Materna (Briinnhilde) bei 
well received ; Herr Jager (Siegfried) is fit for his task, 
for that only, as he never proved sympathetic as a mere singer, 
The other ré/es were well sustained by Frau Dillner (Gutrune), 
Herr von Bignio (Gunther), Rokitansky (Hagen), and in a 
second dégree by the ladies Siegstiidt, Kraus, and Kaulich (the 
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three Rheintichter). Chorus and orchestra, and particularly the 
latter, were excellent. At the end of every act the principal 
performers and Herr Richter, the famous conductor, were vehe- 
mently called for. Frau Schuch-Proska has joined Lucia and 
Adine to her Gastspiel, and pleased especially in the latter. 
One more excellent performance must be mentioned, that of 
Frau Lucca as Carmen. She lives here in the enviable situation 
of being able to sing when and what she likes. The rest of the 
opera performances were but mediocre representations, and 
therefore attracted a small number of visitors. 

Operas performed from February 12th: Violetta, t.e., Traviata 
(twice); Gitterdimmerung (five times) ; Lucia, Schwarze Domino, 
Liebesirank, Czar und Zimmermann, Tell, Tannhiuser, Carmen 
(twice); Der Haiissliche Krieg (and the ballet ‘‘ Coppelia), 
Faust, Fliegende Hollinder, Fidin, Profet, Stumme von Portici, 
Wasserirager (and a ballet). 


MUSIC IN FLORENCE. 
(FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
THE Societa Orchestrale Fiorentina, under the able direction"of 
the talented violoncellist Sig. Cav. Jefte Sbolci, gave the last 
of a series of six concerts in the Sala Filarmonica of Florence, 
on the 5th March, to !an overflowing and highly appreciative 
audience, 

The concerts began this year under great disadvantage, having 
been inactive for nearly two years from the need of pecuniary 
support; but they have met with great success, and it is to be 
hoped now will become an established institution in Florence. 

The programme of the first concert included Morlacchi’s 
overture to Francesco da Rimini, Beethoven's symphony in A 
major, ‘‘Sogni” (Traumen) of Schumann, and gavotte by Bazzini, 
for strings; Gounod’s ‘‘ Marcia funébre di una Marionetta ;” 
overture to Za Gazza Ladra. The second concert (quartet) :— 
Quartet, Haydn (Op. 59); trio, Raff (Op. 112); quintet, Schu- 
bert (Op. 163); in all of which Prof. Ici took part. The 

ird concert :—Overture, Der Freischtiiz ; Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony; andante and moment musical, Schubert, for strings ; 
**Danse Macabre,” Saint-Saéns; overture, Guglielmo Teil, 
Fourth Concert:—Overture, Za Vestale, Spontini; Beethoven’s 
larghetto and finale from Second Symphony; ‘‘Tema con 
Variazioni,’’ Haydn; and ‘‘Sogni,” Schumann. Strings—Raff, 
minuetto, adagietto, scherzo; ‘‘Rhapsodie Hongroise,” Liszt. 
Fifth concert (quartet :—Quartet in G major for strings, com- 
posed by Buonamici (of whom we shall write later); Schu- 
mann, quartet; quintet in A major, Bazzini—strings. Sixth 
concert :—Overture, Ruy Blas, Mendelssohn ; adagio and alle- 
ge of the symphony (Op. 73) of Brahms; adagio and scherzo, 

thoven—strings ; Funeral March from the opera Gotterdim- 
merung, Wagner; ‘‘ Fantasia Ungherese,” for pianoforte and 
orchestra, Liszt; overture, Semiramide. In each of the four last 
concerts vocal music by Mmes. Hale-Lewis, Albini, and Cuhrauer 
was introduced. 

Sig. Giuseppe Buonamici completed his musical studies at 
Munich, under Von Biilow, and ‘his compositions are of a high 
order. His playing elicited the highest encomiums. By general 
desire two more concerts will be given during the season of Lent. 








Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 
S1r,—In my last letter I endeavoured to show that more notes 
than those set down on the scale are in practical use by string 
players and singers. I showed that there are four B flats, three of 
these being in practical use; and gave the clue to the finding of 


other unacknowledged notes. I also showed that bemol (¥d of 
the trumpet), accused of being out of tune, is in tune if taken with 
its proper entourage—i.e., if used as a flat seventh on a dominant.* 





* Those who are so hard upon bemol seem to ignore the fact that two 
out of four of the open strings on a violin, if tuned by fifth below fifth, must 
ily be owt of tune. To reduce this to experiment, double stop the 


open fourth (g) with octave ¢, a thirteenth, on the third string. Then try 
the ¢ so obtained, against the chanterelle—the open e¢ on the first. This 
laste will be found coarsely sharp. The cause of this shall, presently 
beshown. | 





Wherefore the player, on such occasions, need not attempt to P 
correct a supposed fault by ‘‘a little more force ;”—another prac- 
tical consideration. 

The use of unacknowledged notes need cause no surprise ; for 
singers and string players have no choice but to sing and play in 
tune. For that compromise with the ear, called the system of 
equal temperament, can be effected only by aid of mechanism. 
The plain fact is, that there is always some amount of. clashing 
between pure intervals and equal temperament—between the players 
whose notes are governed by ear, and those whose notes are 
goremer by keys, And in this way only am I able to account 
or the preservation, under equal temperament, of the special 
characters of the several keys. For, under equal temperament, 
if perfectly and uniformly carried out, all —_ ought, theoreti- 
cally, to sound alike. There ought to be no difference in character 
between a flat key and a sharp key. 

Thus much to show that these inquiries are not of a “ fancy” 
nature, appertaining only to the science of music, and not to the 
art, They are practical, and lead to a revolution in what is called 
** thorough-bass.” 

Permit me now to pursue the question into further detail. 

Tartini used to say that it made him tremble to be asked to play 
a simple gamut. And no wonder; for the thing cannot be done. 
That is to say—without the accompaniment of a bass; for, if a 
bass be conceded, there is nothing more easy. Various basses 
may be adapted to the scale ; and the point is this—that the pitch” 
of the scale-notes varies with the variation of the bass. An ele- 
ment of indecision is thus involved. How is the player of the 
gamut-scale, if without a bass, to decide between the two la’s, 
which are to each other as 80 to 81, their respective numerical 
values being § and 24. 

Before venturing upon new ground, it is necessary to make some 
mention of the old. I revert to a few well-known calculations of 
value, appertaining to what is called the system of Rameau. This 
system, often impugned, has held its ground, and will keep it. 
But it has been cramped through stereotyped notions about the 
common chord, and still awaits a freer development. It is this 
that I am seeking to promote, if only in the hope of being suggestive 
to abler men. 

Knowledge of the multiple resonance, and of the division of 
the string into aliquot parts, is presumed. 

It is ascertainable by experiment that, while the whole string 
vibrates once, the half-string vibrates twice, giving the octave above 
the key-note, 

The third part, three times, giving the twelfth. 

The fifth part (replicates are omitted) five times, giving the 
seventeenth. 

The seventh part seven times, giving the twenty-first. 
on, in infinite series.* 


If ut . ‘ ¢ ° 
Its eighth above will . 
Its twelfth . ; ‘ 
Its seventeenth . . 
Its twenty-first .  . 


And so 


be 
o 
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The eighth above 1 being figured by ?, the eighth below will be 
figured by the reciprocal 4. Therefore, the fifth above ut, being 
the octave below the twelfth, will be $; the third (double octave 


below the seventeenth) will be $; and the flat seventh (double 
octave below the twenty-first) 3. 

















The numerical values of sol, of mi, and of bemol, are thus 
established. 

If sol be , its octave below will be . The expression for a fifth 
being %, re will be § of 3, z.e.,2%* $=. The third upon lower 
sol, bequarre (commonly called si) is } x . The seventh 
upon lower sol, bemol (commonly called fa), is } x . 

Re, bequarre, and bemol (in a new key) are thus established :— 


ie 


5 

















* Arrested arbitrarily, by postulate, at the twenty-seventh—z.e., the 
thirteenth. Consideration of the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth, i 
overtones in modern music, is postponed, to avoid crowding. 
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But the f belongs to the descending scale only. It remains to 
ascertain the value of fa (commonly called sub-dominant) in the 
ascending scale. 

If the twelfth above ut (sol) be #, the twelfth below ut (fa) will 
be }.* Raised two octaves, into the medium scale, it becomes 4. 
But f (bemol) is #4. Reduce both fractions to a common de- 
nominator, $# $4, and we find that, bemol : fa :: 63 : 64. 

It now remains to find the value of la. This depends upon the 
bass. If la be based on fa, it is $x $=—4. If upon re, it 
is $ x . But§ : #4 :: 80: 81. 2% is also the expression 
for la, major ninth on dominant sol. 

















Bear in mind that re (g) has been tuned as a fifth upon sol ; and 
la (3%) as a fifth upon re. I have not seen it elsewhere observed 
that, in thus piling of fifth on fifth, we diverge from the arithmetical 
progression with which we began (1, 2, 3, 4, &c.) to a geometrical 
pecenanons with § for a common ratio. The result, as is well 

own, is to land us presently on {{4, which does duty for c, 
though sharper than ¢, each of the intermediate fifths taking its 
share of the accumulated imperfection. From this arises the 
difference (already shown) between the two e’s on the violin. 

We are now in a position to revert to the paradigm shown in 
my letter of last month :— 


> bo — to Po __ba_20 
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| stm te as 












































indicating certain notes as yet unnamed. Among these I took $, 
showing that it represents the same distance above 1 that { does 
below, § being bemol, and forming against ut the largest of the 
three whole tones, So that $ is re, a little too sharp for the scale. 

But the } re can be arrived at by another process, leading to 
interesting conclusions, one among these being of a very practical 
nature, 

It will be remembered that we found fa, by taking the twelfth 
below ut. But why stop at the twelfth? Why not continue the 
process beyond ? 

4, , and} give the twelfth, seventeenth, and twenty-first above, 


namely zg @, bd ‘These are mirrored, as it were (to take an idea 
from riverside trees shadowed in the water below) by 3, 3, }, giving 
the same distances below, namely, /, ba, d. 


Thus, raising to upper 
octaves :— 





¥. 
































* A vibrating string of a given length will cause a string of three times 


that length to vibrate sympathetically. 
+ I use for the middle octave c, d, e¢, &c.; for the octave above, 


6, dye, Bens e for the octave below, ¢,d,e, &c. Thus avoiding the 


awi ess of capital letters. 





Now the $ re is of course only a fancy note. But the ¢ la pla 
an important part. Theoretically, the ?% la (ya), being only the 
eighth overtone (a major ninth on the dominant), seems to be 
more nearly allied to the key than pa, the minor ninth. Yet we 
feel that ba is more nearly related. This is because of its greater 
cadencial propensity to the fifth of the scale. And it really is 
more nearly related, as shown by a paradigm which reconciles 
theory with practice. 

Fearing trespass on your space, I have compressed to the utmost, 
though at the risk of being sometimes obscure.—I am, &c., 

38, Brompton Square, HUGH CARLETON, 

South Kensington, 





Rebieos. 


Mozart's Werke. Series I.: No. 13, Missa brevis, in B flat 
major, C (275); No. 14, Missa, in C major, C (317); No. 
15, Missa, in C major, } (337). Series XXII.: Kleinere 
Stiicke fiir das Pianoforte. Series XX.: Sonaten und 
Phantasien fiir das Pianoforte. Series XIX.: Fiir Piano- 
forte zu vier Hinden (und fiir Zwei Pianoforte). Leipzig : 
Breitkopf & Hartel. 


THE above three masses complete the first series of the new 
edition, which contains in two volumes the fifteen masses of the 
master. No. 13, in B flat major, probably com in 1777— 
at least, a copy at St. Peter’s in Salzburg bears the date Decem- 
ber 22, 1777—is written for four voices, two violins, bass, and 
organ. It has been pointed out that the ‘‘Credo” of this mass 
opens with a reminiscence of the popular tune, ‘‘ Bauer hing’ den 
Pummerl an,” and there can be no doubt that this section, with 
its rattling violin parts, forms a strange contrast to the more 
appropriately rendered ‘‘ Et incarnatus est,” and “‘ Et Spiritum 
Sanctum.” The voices behave generally well enough in 
Mozart’s masses, but the instruments often forget time and place, 
and indulge in, what we consider, unseemly practices. 

would stern John Knox of “ kist o’ whistles” memory have said 
if he had lived to hear this fiddling? Apart from these cons 
siderations, this mass, like its sisters, is not without the almost 
ever-present beauty and easy flow that distinguish Mozart’s 
genius. No. 14, in C major, 4, was composed at Salzburg in 
the March of 1779, and is written for a much more numerous 
band, namely, for four voices, two violins, two oboes, two horns, 
two trumpets, three trombones, kettle-drums, bass, and organ. 
The“ Kyrie” commences grandly, but before many bars are passed 
assumes a friendly and less pretentious tone. ‘The first part of 
the Gloria,” and the setting of the ‘‘ Domine Deus,” in the 
same movement, suggest Leporello’s aria, ‘‘ Madamina,” in 
Don Giovanni (the Andante con moto, 3, ‘‘ Nella bionda,” &c.); 
and the ‘‘Agnus Dei” does more than suggest, it is the proto- 
type of the aria, “ Dove sono,” in Le Nozze di Figaro. 

0. 15, in C major, 3, probably composed in 1780, is written 
for the same number of voices and the same instruments as No. 
14, except that instead of two horns two bassoons are employed. 
The contrapuntally worked-out ‘‘ Benedictus ” is the pe os we 
ing point of this mass, which otherwise offers fewer incidents - 
that rouse the attention of the hearer and reader than other 
masses. Even the “ Incarnatus,” which generally inspires 
Mozart, or at least incites him to take a higher flight, to rise 
above his usual routine, does not come up to the degree of ex- 
cellence to which he has accustomed us ; it is neither so deeply 
felt as that of No. 13, with its fine harmonies and interwoven 
parts, nor so interesting a conception as that of No. 14, with its 
solemnly declaimed words and striking instrumentation. 

On former occasions we have y said so much about the 
general character of Mozart’s masses, that the reader will be 
pen if we now allow somebody else to speak. Dr, Franz 

renz has written an enthusiastic defence of the Austrian 
school of church-music in his pamphlet, ‘‘ The Church-Music of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven.” Asthe spokesman of a small 
minority, Dr. Lorenz ought to get a hearing. Before quoting, 
however, the following passage from his pamphlet, we beg to 
state that we are unable to subscribe to his opinion without con- 
siderable deductions and restrictions :—‘ All these masses, great 
and small, bear more or less the impress of the wonderfully gifted 
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head who created them. The greatest originality and wealth 
of invention, a quite incomprehensible—if the youth of the 
author be considered—mastery in the handling of the éechnique, 
a purity, delicacy, and tenderness of religious feeling, which 
remind one of Mozart’s mind and soul relative, Raphael, and 
combined with all this, that indescribable euphony of the musical 
language, that could be possessed only by him, who had of all 
mortals the most delicately organised ear, give to these so 
uliarly individual compositions a very high rank among the 
dred art-works, and certainly the first among all those we 
possess of the master’s early period before /domeneo and the 
time of his maturity.” i 

With the three last masses the publishers sent the subscribers 
a portrait of Mozart, beautifully engraved by L. Sichling, after 
Von Tischbein’s painting, for which Mozart sat during his sojourn 
in Mainz, in the October of 1790. It is the last portrait of the 
composer. 

The other works which remain yet to be noticed to-day are all 
for the pianoforte, either for one or two performers. Many of 
them are not of much weight. But we must take care not to 
come under the category of critics so forcibly characterised by 
the. composer—‘‘ He who judges me by these [dagatelles] is a 
wretch(Zump).” Indeed, we have to keep in mind several facts :— 
(1) That the pianoforte was far from having attained the capacity 
and mechanical perfection of the present day; (2) that the “echnigue 
of pianoforte playing was as yet comparatively little developed ; 
(3) that the greater number of the works in question were either 
written for pupils, or otherwise occasional pieces. The cantabile 
is a characteristic feature of Mozart’s style. Diatonic scales and 
the simpler forms of broken chords, turns and shakes, make up 
almost the entire material of his passage work and ornamenta- 
tion. Chromatic scales and changing notes intermixed with 
broken chords do not appear frequently, and scales in thirds, 
&c., very rarely. Clearness and evenness, united to a warm 
but natural expression, were the chief qualities of his playing, 
and those which he demanded of every good performer. 
Josephine Aurnhammer, the stout and amorous lady of whom 
we get a good but not very flattering picture in the composer’s 
letters, he says, “lacks the true, delicate, cantabile style, and 
mangles everything.” Clementi’s runs in sixths and octaves are 
objectionable, producing ‘‘ Zackwerk” (notched work), and 
Mozart’s opinion is that “the passages should flow along 
smoothly like oil,” and that the hands should be kept * quiet 
and steady.” 

To give a detailed account of about 400 pages of pianoforte 
music would require more space and time than is at our disposal ; 
a few desultory notes must therefore suffice. 

The Kieinere Sticke (Smaller Pieces) of Series XXII. are a 
very varied collection, containing some of the earliest composi- 
tions of the child—such as the four minuets, composed in 1761 
and 1762, and an allegro, composed likewise in 1762—as well 
as of the man and master, such as the adagio in B minor (1778), 
a movement instinct with deep feeling and tender beauty ; the 
charming rondo in A minor (1787) ; the exquisite sprightly gigue 
in G minor (1789) written by Mozart, during a visit to Leipzig, 
in the album of Herr Engel, court organist to the Elector of 
Saxony ; and further, the capital movements of a sonata, allegro 
in F major, #, and andante, B flat major (1788), usually found 
among the sonatas with a rondo of the year 1786, in F major, 4, 
appended to it (No. 494 of Kéchel ; Series XXII., No. 8 of 
this edition). And besides these compositions with the pure 
Mozartian ring, we have an unfinished suite (1782), in which the 
composer assumes the style of a past age, doing, as it were, 
homage to Bach and Handel. The parts before us are an ouver- 
ture in C major, consisting of a grave and an allegro fugato 
closing on the dominant, and leading directly to an a//emande in C 
minor, which is followed by a courantein® flat major. Ofa sara- 
éande in G minor, which was to form part of this suite, Mozart 
left only six bars. The composer moves here in the contrapuntal 
armour as if he had been born with it. We have not the feeling 
of an imitation, but of a fresh originality, and one cannot help 
regretting that the work was not completed. A minuet of the 
year 1780 is very interesting on account of some unprepared 
sharp dissonances—D, A sharp, F sharp; and after a close in A 
major the concussion of G, B, and c, &c. The fugue in G minor 
(1782) is less important, and at the same time less adapted to the 


instrument, than others which we shall speak of anon. Some 
pieces, again, have it distinctly written on their faces that they 
are occasional compositions—for instance, the rondos in D major 
and F major, &c. Thirty-six cadenzas to the concertos conclude 
the part containing the AVeinere Stucke. ‘They are distinguished 
from the cadenzas now played in these concertos by brevity and 
simplicity. 

The volume of sonatas and fantasias contains seventeen of the 
former and four of the latter. It is superfluous to say anything 
about the sonatas, they are so well known. Some of them, as 
every one will admit, are of great beauty—for instance, the 
one in C minor (No. 14), the one in Bflat major, # (No. 13), the 
one in F major, } (No. 12), &c.; some, on the other hand, 
although graceful and flowing, are conventional in form and of 
subordinate spiritual import—as, for instance, the one in B flat 
major, } (No. 16). But there can be no doubt that they are 
played far too little, and that teachers underrate their educational 
value. The first of the four fantasias (Cc major) begins with a free 
improvisation closing on the dominant, after which follows a 
three-part fugue, masterly in thought, workmanship, and in every 
respect. The fourth fantasia is the beautiful and well-known 
one usually preceding the c minor sonata; and the second and 
third, in c and D minor, are improvisations of a light texture and 
unconstrained character. 

Of pianoforte,compositions for two performers we have before 
us five sonatas and an andante with variations, for two per- 
formers on one pianoforte, and a sonata and a fugue (D major) 
for two performers on two pianofortes. The sonatas belong to 
the class of compositions written for pupils, but in this class they 
take a high rank and are far from mean in value. The grand 
fugue demands special attention. That Beethoven copied it in 
score means something. The variations are in Mozart's usual 
style, which is well characterised by the writer whom we have 
already once quoted ; and with this quotation we will conclude 
our survey :—‘‘In contradistinction to Beethoven, whom this 
form serves for the revelation of his innermost self, Mozart 
conceives it in the light, playful, and sometimes exceedingly 
graceful manner of the arabesque, which twines round a theme 
like a creeper.” 


Suite de Danses, pour piano & quatre mains, Op. 41, and Album 
fiir Piano, Op. 43, von XAVER SCHARWENKA. London: 
Augener & Co, 


For geniality of fancy and versatility of style the Suite de 
Danses offers another instance of the extraordinary facility which 
Herr Scharwenka possesses in writing for the pianoforte. The 
suite consists of four pieces—1, Alla Marcia; 2, Menuetto; 3, 
Gavotte ; and 4, Bolero. Each is utterly unlike the other, as 
all are completely dissimilar to the effusions of any other liv- 
ing composer for the instrument. The March, starting with a 
bold and somewhat fiery theme in C major, has for its trio a 
Swedish melody in A minor, which Ambroise Thomas has in- 
troduced into the brook scene in his opera Hamlet, where 
Ophelia is carried away by the stream, a melody supposed to be 
sung by the guardian genii of the river, and sometimes called 
‘The song of the Neck,” or stream spirit. The tender 
melancholy of this melody, considerably heightened by the harp- 
like accompaniment for the second pair of hands, forms a con- 
trast which makes the return of the original theme not only 
welcome but considerably brighter in its appearance, more 
especially as it is retarded by a series of tonal changes, and 
strengthened by a brilliant guasé variation by way of coda. 

The contrapuntal skill shown in the March is more amply 
exhibited in the Minuet—in a flat—which is the second piece of 
the suite, while the special originality of the melody and the 
accompanying harmonies, make this now somewhat trite form ot 
revived dance music more than ordinarily piquant. A slight 
change in the colorotura each time the subject recurs will also 
be noticed as proof of the true musicianly feeling of the com- 
poser. The Gavotte, the shortest ‘of the four pieces, will be 
considered by many, because of its swinging rhythm and melo- 
dious working out, as all too short ; this can be remedied by 
those who desire to find a remedy, if one is needed, by constant 
repetition, with less fear of satiety than fatigue. ‘The fiery, 





flying character of the Bolero is most happily hit off, the figura- 
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tion in the accompaniment, well sustained, is employed also to 
impart a constant variety by the introduction of a succession of 
the most fascinating harmonies. The melody occasionally imi- 
tated by the second pair of hands not only saves the theme from 
falling into monotony, but helps to keep alive the spirit and the 
fire of the subject, and when in the middle movement a change 
from the minor to the same tonal major is introduced, a change 
of motion without loss of liveliness is made, and an intensity of 
expression is also gained. A return to the original subject and 
key brings a corresponding resumption of the outsetting senti- 
ment, and the interest of the whole is increased until the final 
chord tells of the end of the whole. 

Effective as the composition is upon paper—like most works 
of true genius it is a picture to the eye—it would be most effective 
when well played. It is dedicated to Mr. E. Pauer; and most 
amateurs, as well as professors, would gladly embrace the 
snag of hearing the work performed by two such able 
players as he who has written it and he to whom it is inscribed. 

The Album fir Piano, Op. 43, was noticed in detail in our 
March number. It is therefore only necessary to call attention 
to the fact that the present issue is an arrangement for four 
hands, by the author himself, and that the manifold beauties 
of the several pieces, truly orchestral in their character, are 
more strikingly apparent when, as here, the variety and 
interchange of the parts become distributed and are less 
condensed than they necessarily must be when one pair of 
hands has to produce all the effects. The great and growing 
desire to be possessed of truly good pianoforte duets will find 
some special sort of gratification in ; mn works, and the good 
impression already made by Herr Scharwenka by his former 
contributions to this class of musical literature will unques- 
tionably be strengthened and deepened by their issue, more 
especially as the form is sufficiently elegant to please the eye 
almost as well as the music itself will charm the ear. 


Eiude dela V&ocité. The School of Velocity on the Pianoforte 
By CHARLES CZERNY. Op. 299. London: Augener & Co. 


THE utility of this well-known work is admitted on all sides, 
and its popularity with teachers and pupils alike is attested b 
the sudiior and variety of the editions sent forth to the world, 
and as time has not impaired either its usefulness or claim to 
consideration, any new edition which shall have the merit of 
being accurately printed, pleasing to the eye, and cheap in price, 
must of necessity secure a large share of the patronage bestowed 
upon the work. All these conditions are fulfilled in the present 
edition. The pages are clearly and distinctly printed, the finger- 
ing is accurately marked, and the thirty exercises are divided into 
three books, which are sold at a shilling each, so that everything 
is in favour of the issue and its extended popularity. 


Rubens. Concertstiick fiir Fléte mit Begleitung des Orchesters 
oder des Pianoforte, von A, TERSCHAK, Op. 157. Leipzig: 
J. Schuberth & Co, 


WITHOUT pausing to inquire how far the musical ideas of the 
concertstiick may represent the characteristics of the genius 
whose name it bears, and regarding it simply as a composition 
with a specific object, it must be admitted to possess.a consider- 
able modicum of merit, Herr Terschak evidently knows the 
instrument well for which he writes the solo part, and exhibits 
more than an ordinary amount of skill in setting out the work 
to be done. The amateur need not be troubled by the diffi- 
culties presented, and the artist need not be ashamed to play 
the music, for if carefully performed by either, a good result 
must of necessity ensue. As far as can be judged by the accom- 
paniment, Herr Terschak shows some partiality for effective 
though strange chords and effects, which would probably gain 
in power and colour when performed by the orchestra, but which 
are by no means uninteresting as they stand in the arrangement 
for the pianoforte. The piece is in one movement only, as is cus- 
tomary with the order or form to which it belongs, but the con- 
trasts in style, in harmony, in rhythm, and figuration, are good 
and striking ; and the whole work, though not tobe classed, and 





probably not intended to belo 
composition, is nevertheless s 
if not admiration. 


to the highest order of musical 
ciently near to excite attention, 
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Andante appassionato et Réverie, pour Violoncelle avec Accom- 
ement de Piano, Par ERNEST GILLET, Op. 1 and 2. 
Offenbach : Joh. André. 
THE first thing which strikes the mind, in reading these two 
excellent pieces for the violoncello, is the earnestness and true 
poetical expression which marks the conception and design, 
indications if not of power, then certainly of a distinct love for 
art striving to find congenial forms of utterance. The ‘Andante 
appassionato ” is a gem of melody, capable of a varied emphasis. 
according to the mood of the player, and withal so shapely and 
graceful that without observing a single mark of expression the 
player would, if the rhythm and netes be given correctly, be 
able to impress the hearer with some idea of its charm. The 
‘*Réverie” is, as its title implies, a dreamy, soothing, yet at 
times a fiery phrase, and each in the hands of a good player 
would produce the most thrilling effect. It has been a matter for 
regret that those capable of — for the violoncello should 
not be more willing to furnish smal paras. pieces for con- 
cert performances, as a relief to the greater efforts required in 
the execution of sonatas, &c. If such writers as Ernest Gillet 
would set themselves to supply the déficiency the regret would 
disappear, and musical literature be the better for their labours. 
The practical possession of knowledge of what is possible on the 
instrument is implied by the position he oceupies—that of 
violoncellist at the Grand Opéra in Paris—his worth as a true 
musician is proved by the existence of these two examples of 
his writing. 


March Album (by E. PAvER) for the Harmonium. By Scot- 
son CLaRK. London: Augener & Co, 


THE great value and comprehensive character of the collection 
of marches, by several com of various dates and of all 
nationalities, have been already dilated upon in these columns, 
where the many arrangements have been from time to time 
noticed. The popularity of the work is most — b 
the demand for these different appearances, To t whi 
have already appeared, the arrangement for the harmonium by 
Mr. Scotson clark has now to be added ; and when it is said 
that his well-known capability of executing the task has been 
borne in mind, there can be no doubt but that the present work 
will find as ready an acceptance in a new direction as the best 
of those which have preceded it. 


Fifty Short and Easy Preludes. By C. H. RIncK. Edited and 
adapted to English Instruments by F. E. GLADSTONE. 
London : Augener & Co. 


For many years the preludes and interludes by Rinck were the 
favourite studies of young organists, and even old players did not" 
disdain to employ them as suggesting themes for short volun- 
taries and so forth. Their simplicity, their sweetness, and, above 
all, their advanced harmonic character, considering the period 
at which they were first popular, all tended to recommend them 
to favour, and although the teaching they have to impart was not 
nor is all exhausted, they seem to have fallen back out of the 
current of knowledge for some cause or another. One reason 
may lie in the fact that in the only editions accessible to young 
English players no provision was made for the growth of 
technical knowledge in the arrangements, and therefore students 
sought for those compositions or adaptations which suited their 
advanced needs, even a they may have been inferior in 
character or in the power of forming good taste. There was not 
until quite recently any edition of Rinck’s preludes which 
allowed for the use of pedals, The present admirable publication 
provides for this need ; and so it may be safely prophesied that 
the graceful little gems by Rinck—which are exactly suited to the 
capacities of young pupils, in that the shortness of the pieces 
makes no gent demand upon the executive powers, the endu- 
rance, or the patience of learners, and at the same time they 
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serve as suggestions for the formation of style in playing and 
extemporising—will aim: at a new and useful lease of popularity. 
They also satisfy both master and pupil, for the one can offer the 
other a piece complete in itself as a foundation of study, the 
other can exhibit, at the cost of little labour, the triumphant con- 
quest over a perfect and entire composition. The art of educa- 
tion is best served when the pupil is led by degrees. These 
little prelndes lead the player on to greater advances by easy 
steps, therefore they serve in the highest degree the cause of 
education. 

The share of the work undertaken by Mr. Gladstone has been 
judiciously and_ skilfully done, and it is enly necessary now to 
make the work known to be in existence, to ensure its ready 
reception. 


Cinderella (Aschenbrédel). By Cart REINECKE. London : 
Augener & Co. 


THE art of writing well for children is more difficult than at- 
tempting to please men by a set musical work, and less likely to 
induce carelessness in labour or workmanship. In all matters 
designed for their amusement children are most exacting ; and, 
not having the experience of their elders, ‘are rarely willing to 
concede those little privileges known as allowances for defects, 
circumstances, subject, object, and so forth. Herr Reinecke is 
one of the few happy men who possess the art of writing 
agreeably, so as to yee both young and old. This-he has 
previously shown in his many works, and it is therefore with a 
special degree of satisfaction we embrace the opportunity of 
calling attention to one of his latest works written for young 
voices, and designed to enthaiit young intellects. This he has 
_done in his version of ‘‘ Cinderella,” set for soprano voices in 
the most engaging fashion in a series of ten numbers, partly 
solo, partly chorus. The opening chorus, or prologue, ‘‘ Flow 
again thou silv'ry fountain,” with its effective accompaniment, is 
gtace itself. ‘‘ The lament of the orphan daughter” (Cinderella), 
“ The bird’s promise,” and ‘‘‘ Cinderella’s appeal to the birds,” 
with the chorus for the feathered tribe, ‘‘ Come, all obey,” form 
a chain of dramatic and musical beauty which will find a hearty 
recognition from children of all growths, both learned and in- 
experienced in art. Cinderella’s song to the tree, ‘* Wave, sweet 
fairy tree,” isa gem of sweetness, and the ‘‘ Chorus of daring 
children” is irresistible in its fascination. A further chorus 
expressive of joy is a beautiful piece of writing of the sort which 
is always welconie, and Cinderella’s ‘‘ Song of peace,” and the 
final chorus, ‘‘ As the lovely moonlight,” brings to an end this 
delightful little lyric, which is one of the happiest efforts of a 
genial and welcome hand and heart. 


\ 


The Lord of the Isles. Cantata. Words by FRANK Murray. 
Music by Henry GapsBy. London: Novello & Co. 


Tue author of the libretto of this cantata has founded his work 
upon Sir Walter Scott’s poem, and has, in fact, very wisely 
taken his very words where they suited the purpose. The diffi- 
culty which such a task implies can only be measured by those 
who have ever attempted it; and, therefore, if the book is not 
altogether so perfect as it might be, there is much to be urged 
on behalf of the compiler, whose qualification to undertake his 
task need not be questioned when it is considered that one of 
the most dramatic scenes in the libretto is entirely his own in- 
vention. 

The music is admirable, from the opening to the finale. Mr. 
Gadsby has approached his subject in quite the proper spirit, 
fitting it with music which aptly illustrates the situations, and in 
many an instance rising far above the mediocrity of the average 
cantata, as is shown in the chorus in B flat, ‘‘ Merrily goes the 
bark,” the chorus, ‘‘Wake, Maid of Lorn,” which opens 
and ends the work; while for dramatic power the scene with 
the Abbot is worthy of the highest praise. Although Mr. 
Gadsby commences his composition in one key, and closes in 
another, he exhibits a strong partiality for one tonality, that with 





which he started ; this gives a special colour to the ideas, and 
also serves as a protest to the smaller fry of writers who indulge 
in restless tonalities to so alarming an extent that it is impossible 
to maintain an equal frame of mind during the performance, 
For this example, and for its general good pattern, Mr. Gadsby’s 
work will be worthy of the attention of choral societies as 
missionaries for musical good willing to send forth to the world 
all that is valuable, pleasing, bright, and effective. 


Three Vocal Trios, for two Sopranos and Contr’alto. By BRUNO 
RAMANN. Op. 50. London: Augener & Co, 


ALTHOUGH the name of the composer of these trios is but little 
known here, it must be familiar elsewhere, for the high number 
of the opus mark bespeaks a certain amount of encouragement 
to write. If all his vocal works are as melodious and equally 
well adapted for the voices written for as these trios, it is in 
some sort a pity that nothing of his has made his name famous in 
this land. They are called (1) ‘‘ Hedge-roses,’’ (2) ‘‘ Bess at 
her spinning-wheel,” (3) Cradle Song;” and are beautiful 
specimens ps pene work, such as teachers will be pleased to be 
able to recommend to their pupils, and the pupils themselves to 
inake known to their friends as well as to themselves, 


Acht Kinder Lieder, wnd Sechs Lieder. Von Hans SCHMIDT. 
Op. rand 2, Offenbach a/m: Joh. André, 


THE words as well as the music of both these sets of songs are 
by the same hand. It is therefore reasonable to assume that 
the union ‘is one which expresses, in the completest form, the 
musical and poetica] mind of the author. In that case it must 
be said that the junction is very rare—a happy one. The eight 
songs for children are admirable in each quality, that is to say 
whether for the excellence of the words or for the music. Each 
is commendable in its way, so that it is difficult to say which of 
the lot, whether ‘‘ Draussen im Garten,” “‘ Des Abends,’’ ‘*Im 
Frihling,” “Im Winter,” “ Vor Weihnacht,” ‘“‘Im Sommer,” 
“Im Herbste,” or “An der. Wiege,” is the best. {There is a 
particular flavour of quaintness in every one which imparts a 
piquancy to the ideas and arrests attention for the songs, as being 
altogether out of the common. This is not a whit less the case 
in the ‘*Sechs Lieder,” by the same author, although this latter 
collection appeals to the ee of children of a larger 
growth. — ‘ Nachtgesang,” ‘‘Im Volkston,” “ Im Friihling,” 
** Wartend,” “Frage,” “ Herbstklage.” There is a commend- 
able vein of musical poetry exhibited in the whole of these vocal 
pieces, and as the words are by no means bad, and the music ‘is 
singable, and probably would be popular, it might be to the 
advantage of both author and publisher to adapt them to English 
words of like power, or at all events intention, and so let them 
appeal equally forcibly to a more extended audience then they 
possibly can under existing conditions. 


Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanack, for 1879. London : 
Rudall, Carte, & Co. 


A LonG life no less than a useful one has attended this very 
welcome publication. Considering the manifold disadvantages 
under which jt is issued, the numerous errors which appear in 
its pages are not only unadvoidable but also excusable. There 
is enough of value in the work to enable it to be taken as a 
work of reference, and perhaps at present, unique guide; still it 
should be hoped’ that, as rivals may rise up, a still greater 
amount of care should be taken to ensure as full an amount of 
correctness as possible in future publication, more especially in 
a work which, like the present, has the advantage of enjoying to 
a great extent the confidence of the public. 

The records of musical events throughout the year, and the 
summary of progress prefixed to the general information, is, as 
heretofore, most interesting and valuable. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Ir is always a pleasure to be able-to record a ape and genuine 
success, ‘by whomever and however achieved, f course the 
leasure is enhanced when such a result is gained by one in whom 
ively interest is excited. It therefore affords us, as ‘*‘the brief and 
abstract chroniclers of the time’’ in matters musical, the utmost 
gratification to say that Herr Scharwenka, who appeared at the 
concert of March 1st as a ‘pianist, not only won the good opinion 


“of all who ‘heard him, by his executive skill, but also ap; in 


the most favourable light as a composér, thereby justifying’ the 


‘high estimate formed of his powers by the publication of his written 


works which have been reviewed in these columns from time ‘to 
time. The concerto which he played.on the occasion. of his 
appearance cannot be said to be altogether new to a Crystal Palace 


. ‘audience, having been introduced there by Mr. Dannreuther more’ 
: than. twelve months since n the same orchestra, There is, how- 


ever, always something to. be learned, even in. a. comparatively 
familiar work, when it is interpreted by its own. inventor, and so 
it was that the audience were able and willing to recognise the 


gteat merits of the composition, and to, place it high among the 


efforts of genius, while. the opportunity it offered of showing the 
al power of ‘the author as a pianist was by no means to be 
overlooked... His} execution. took every one.by surpris¢é—the purity 
of tone, the firmness of his touch, his, masterly skill. and artistic 
power, exoting general admiration. His reading, of the concerto 
was beyond all praise, and the concerto itself increased in its effect 
The versatility 
tyle possessed by Herr Scharwenka was exhibited in the four 
little pieces he played as solos. In the air by Pergolesi, and in 
Schumann's ‘‘ Nachtstiick,” he actually made the instrument—a 


. very fine one by Broadwood—appear to sing; the evenness and 
, finish of the trills in Liszt’s *‘ Rossignol." added-a iar faseina- 
_ tion to, the. composition, and the difficulties of his own. ‘‘ Staccato ” 


Study.were made as of nought by the polish and ion of his 


‘. technique. The programme stated that this was his first appear- 
; ancein England; and if the Crystal Palace is England the statement 
. Was correct, otherwise there is a little inaccuracy in it, for he played 
_ last at one of Herr Franke’s concerts at the concert room of 


the Royal Academy. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that he 


'will.be, most heartily welcomed when he appears again here or 
«-@lsewhere, The rest of the items of the concert were the overture 
to Faniska, ‘ Hear ye Israel” from Zéijak, sung by Mme. Louisa 
Mills, and the ‘' gr of Praise,” in which the same lady with 


Robertson and Mr. Barton McGuckin ‘sang, the. solos, and 
Mr. Willing presided at the organ. It.was a very excellent per- 
formance, the choir acquitting themselves of their share of the work 


with considerable credit. 
At the concert of the 8th a new symphony by Charles Villiers 


~ Stanford was performed, a work of which the highest praise might 


be given could the personal estimate of the composer be extended 


~ to his labours. This, however, cannot be done, and the fact 


Temains, however painful it may be to place it on record, that the 
composition was a failure, Its lack of originality might have been 
pardoned had there heen anything in the scoring to have com- 
ted for it ; the want of interest in the instrumentation might 

we been overlooked, had the composer placed his ideas modestly 
and concisely before the hearer. As it was, the themes selected, 
y familiar to the ear by association with Samuel Lover's 
words, ‘‘Sally, Sally,” and as ‘‘ The Campbells are Coming,” all 
varied as they were by their treatment, change of harmonies, and 
orchestral colouring, only served to show that, for once, variety was 
not charming. Whether it was that a feeling of disappointment 
on all sides damped the ardour of audience and performers alike, 
the effect was indisputable—the whole concert was the dullest ever 
given in the Crystal Palace. Mlle. Marie Krebs, who was the 
janist, pleased more by her performance than by her selection-- 
Eisat’s adaptation of Schubert's ‘‘ Fantasia for pianoforte,” and 
the ‘Rondo Capriccioso” of Mendelssohn, the first being un- 
satisfactory, because of its perversion of an author's idea, and the 
second because of its somewhat hackneyed character. The vocal 
music, too, was not good altogether, Miss Thursby sang an aria 
by Mozart, written for his sister-in-law. Mme. Lange, with some- 


~ what less than her usual success ; and Herr Henschel attempted to 


‘sing an air from Handel’s ‘‘ Siroe” without any success at all, for 
he has not yet learned to pronounce, much less to sing, Italian, 


. The two singers united their voices in the duet for Senta and 


the Dutchman from Wagner's Fliegender Holliimder, which, 
Strange to say, and still stranger to hear, they gave in Italian, 
a language utterly foreign to the sentiment and character of the 
music, to say nothing of the difficulties it placed in the way of one 


’ of the singers at least, The overture to Wiliiam Tell concluded 


the concert. 





Another novelty, ‘also the work of an Englishinan, was uced 
at the concert of March rsth. This was an overture in F by C. Hubert 
H, Parry, intended to illustrate in music the tragical faté of Guillem 
de Cabestanh, troubadour. In this, aS the book of words states, 
the composer has, like Beethoven in his Pastoral symphony, sought 
to convey ‘‘rather an expression of feeling than a painting,” and 
he has wisely confined his ideas to such a limit as can be set forth 
in the ordinary rules of form. In this he has displayed both ‘wisdom 
and tact, and leaves his work as a model for younger musicians. 
In his scoring he gives evidence of a truly refined taste, and in fancy 
and invention his work is in every respect to be considered as far 
above the average. Another most noteworthy feature in the pro- 

mé was the performance of Miss Helen Hopekirk as.a pianist. 

e readers of the MusicAL RECORD will not have failed ‘to note 
the occasional notices of her performances whilé she was yet’a 
student: at Leipzig; and théy will be further gratified to know: that 
the verdict then and: there pronouriced as to abilities has been 
confirmed by the hearty and unanimous applause bestowed. upon 
her performances on this present occasion. . She played a concerto 
in’ G minor ‘by Saint-Saéns with a great display of technicab skill 
and considerable refiriement of expression, and by ‘her ability 
added yet one more instancé of native musical power. rin 

‘Her fellow-student, Miss: Kate Ockleston,:who has as»yet' only 
been heard at one of the mid-week concerts—a preliminary test to 
which Miss Hopekirk was also subjected—may. also, considering 
the’ success she’ then made, be permitted to: appeal to.a Saturday 
audience to strengthen the further estimate of British ability. «— 

It yet remains to say that at the same concert Beethoven's 
“‘ Eroica"” symphony was given in the most perfect style-;,and the 
programme also included a ‘‘ Hungarian Storm " by Liszt, 
of which it may be said that if it fairly represents a tempest in the 
Czech country, there is strong ground for honest 
to our freédom ftom such elemental disturbances. 
and Mme. Sophie Léwe were the vocalists at this concert.: 

By particular desire. the symphony in D by ‘Brahtiis; Op: 73, 
with which the first concert of the present season: im October last 
was adorned, was introduced into the programme of ‘ 3 
March 2and. As the event must be fresh in the memories of our 
readers, it is unnecessary to say more than that it was very finely 
performed and most cordially received throughout, the allegretto 
in particular exciting many of the audience to ask for an encore, 
which was,:howéver; declined. On the same day Herr Joachim 
played Beethoven’s violin concerto in D, Op. 6r, with all his 
old power and brilliancy, and a notturno of his own, which had 
been aforetime heard here, some four years back. The vocal music 
was supplied by Miss Helene Arnim and Mr. Edward Lloyd ;'the 
former singing songs by Saint-Saéns, Macfarren, and Schubert, and 
the latter airs by Gounod and Balfe. Auber's overture, Masaniello, 
concluded the concert, which Mr. Manns conducted with his usual 
care and artistic appreciation of the several authors whose works 
were for a time under his care. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE new violin concerto by Brahms, played by Bee apes ex- 
cited sufficient interest in the third concert, on March 6th, as to fill 
the hall, and thereby greatly augment the funds of the society by 
the extra sale of tickets. The work, as already pointed out in our 
notice of the Crystal Palace concerts of last. month, is very clever, 
and well calculated to exhibit the technical powers of the solo 
violinist. _ It has much that is worthy and fresh in the character of 
the scoring, and so forth, but all its worth is apparent on the surface, 
for the second hearing does not create any very high or augmented 
opinion as to its permanent worth. Still, it is a most interesting 
medium for the exhibition of fine playing, and as such will never 
fail to be well received while such an exponent of its merits as Herr 
Joachim is to be found. In addition to this piece, the famous Hun- 
garian violinist played the Recitative and Andante from Spohr’s 6th 
Concerto, with all the success as is his wont to win, and contributed 
thereby no little to the enjoyment of the audience, for whose plea- 
sure a fine performance of Haydn's symphony in E flat (No, 8)— 
violin solo in the andante by Herr Straus—and a ificent ren- 
dering of the ever-welcome ‘‘ Jopiter” greeted the senses, having been 
conducted in the most praiseworthy manner by Mr. W. G. Cusins. 
Miss Thursby sang two songs, ‘‘Che fur aspro,” of Mozart; and 
‘Ciel possente,” of Gluck, with good effect ; and Mendelssohn's 
overture to Ruy Bias ended the concert, ; 
Whether the directors were altogether correct in their judgment 
or notin placing the new concerto of Brahms in the programmes 
of two of their concerts, one following the other, is a matter which 
they will probably be able to justify to their subscribers by. a 
reference to the amount added to the funds of the society. It is 
enough for the present purpose to say that the thing was done 
at the concert given on March 2oth, and the result was in some 
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sort satisfactory; and, as it is needless further to refer to it, 
all that may now occupy our attention is the list of the other 
ieces given. The symphony was Schumann’s ‘‘Rhenish,” ‘very 
ely played, and as an additional treat, Mlle. Janotha was 
heard to the best advantage in Beethoven's No. 4 Concerto for 
ianoforte, her beautiful playing and depth of expression finding 
matter for exhibition in the noble composition. Mrs. Osgood, 
always welcome, was the vocalist, and Weber’s overture to Ruler of 
the Spirits was also assigned a place in the scheme. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

ONLY one of the pieces given at the concert of March 3rd was pre- 
sented for the first time ; the other concerted works had been played 
for the ‘‘ fifth,” for the “eighth,” or for the ‘‘ twenty-third” time. 
Yet even this novelty can only be said to be a seeming one, as the 
work was Haydn's trio in £ flat, No. 5, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, and although it has never been before introduced here, 
it is well known to amateurs as one of the most charming and 
fascinating of the vast series of chamber pieces ever written by Pa 
Haydn, In its form and expression, as in its melodies and graceful 
harmonies, it is in every way full of the characteristics we associate 
with the genius of its author, and therefore its introduction into a 
ome concert cannot be said to be at all an unwelcome one. 

ere are the usual three movements: 1, Poco allegretto, E flat 
major ; 2, Andantino ed innocentamente, in B major; and 3, Presto 
assai, in the first proposed key. The latter movement, in the Alle- 
mande form, is the only reminiscence of the dance which connects 
the more modern sonata with the ancient suite. The whole trio is 
a wonderfully pleasing, yet simple work, and played as it was by 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Messrs. Joachim and Piatti, made ama- 
teurs proud of the beauties of a work which they had long admired 
in their own way, but which appeared with enforced lustre under 
these new conditions. The quintet in G minor, by Mozart, played 
here for the twenty-third time by Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Zerbini, 
Burnett, and Piatti, was most acceptably given, and Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, who with Herr Joachim played Schubert's fantasia 
in C major, - 159, in the, most artistic and expressive style, chose 
as her solo Schumann's ‘‘ Etudes en forme de Variations,” Op. 13, 
which, since they were first played by Madame Schumann here, in 
1865, have continually increased in popularity, and from the intelligent 
interpretation of them by Miss Zimmermann, who, of all pianists, 
seems to have been endowed with a double portion of the spirit of 
the executive power of the devoted wife of the composer, seemed to 

lease more than ever. Herr Henschel was the vocalist and Sir 

ulius Benedict the accompanist. 

. Qn the roth of March, Schumann, Bach, and Haydn were repre- 
sented, the first by the quartet in A minor, Op. 41, and the fantasia 
for violin and piano, given here for the first time ; the second by the 
prelude and fugue & la Tarantella, for pianoforte alone ; and the 
third by the quartet in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2. ‘The tarantella 
was given in the most perfect style by Miss Krebs, who, in obedience 
to the wishes of the audience, who desired to hear her again, re- 
appeared, and bso all by an equally brilliant rendering of the 
fourth of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Seven Characteristic Pieces.” Of the fan- 
tasia by Schumann, it is enough to say that it was most conscien- 
tiously played by Herr Joachim, but it failed either to make a good 
impression, or to arouse the audience into a belief that the work 
was altogether worthy of Schumann. It is true it was written 
during the later period of his life, and may be held to be more or 
less influenced by the distressed side of the melancholy which 
darkened that period. It was, however, well received for the sake 
of the many other delights which the author had given to the world. 
Miss Orridge, who was the vocalist, was recalled after singing ‘“‘ Che 
fard,” which compliment may have been won by her voice, for it 
certainly was not deserved by her singing. In Gounod’s song, 
** Quando a te lieta,” she was far more successful, singing that aria 
most charmingly. 

Notwithstanding counter-attractions elsewhere, the concert of the 
17th was well attended, and an excellent programme and a fine per- 
formance rewarded those who were present. Haydn's quartet in G 
major, Op. 17, No 5, opened the concert most joyously, and, being 
well played, secured a cordial recall for the ales quartet of 
players. Miss Zimmermann, again most heartily welcome here, 
played as her solo three pieces by Domenico Scarlatti, in a manner 
worthy of the highest admiration, as for the geniality of the reading 
as for the artist-like appreciation of the conception ; Beethoven's 
trio in E flat, Op. 3, a work in no less than six movements, all ably 
played and keenly enjoyed ; and, as a conclusion to the concert, an 
arrangement of some Hungarian dances by Brahms, to which a 
violin part has been added and was played by Herr Joachim, Miss 
Zimmermann taking the pianoforte part, was given in such a form 
as to rivet, as it were, the audience to their seats until the final note, 
Two songs, each winning an encore, were sung by Mlle, Redeker. 
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THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY.—The season, which was 
to have terminated on March 1st, then extended to the rsth, ended 
on the 22nd, only one change having been introduced in the time. 
This was Briill’s Golden Cross, the cast in which was as follows :— 
Christine, Miss Gaylord ; Theresa, Miss Burns ; Bombardon, Mr. 
Leslie Crotty ; Nicolas, Mr. Snazelle; and Gontram, Mr, Maas, 
The performance, which took place on March rsth, was very 
excellent, although the finish and charm of the little opera—better 
suited to a smaller stage perhaps—did not succeed in attracting a 
large audience. Repetitions of Carmen, Rienzi, and The Huguenots 
have, however, done this, and the manager can afford to produce 
one opera at a pecuniary loss for the sake of art. 


THE Aberdeen University Choral Society's annual private concert 
has now fairly taken a place as one of the musical events of the 


The solos b 
were most favourably received. Herr Meid acted as conductor 
with his usual assiduous care and = 

NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The prospectus of the forth- 
coming season has just been issued. There are to be five concerts in 
St. James's Hall, on alternate Saturdays, commencing April 26th. 
The orchestra will be on the same grand scale as in former seasons, 
and will include the best instrumentalists of the day, as heretofore. 
The duty of conducting the several works produced, recently divided 
between Dr. Wylde and Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, will this season be 
entrusted to the competent hands of the last-named, The pro- 
gramme of every concert will include a symphony by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schubert, Spohr, Schumann, Mendelssohn, &c., or a new 
work by a modern composer; a concerto by one of the great 
masters ; besides overtures and the usual amount of vocal music. 
Arrangements are bey Bam oa for the production of compositions 
by Beethoven, Berlioz, edict, Van Elewyck, Gliick, J. O. Grimm, 
Lalo, Baron Bodog Orczy, Rheinberger, Reinecke, Rubinstein, 
Spontini, Saint-Saéns, Alice Mary Smith, Tschaikowsky, and 
Wagner. With such a prospect there can be little doubt but that 
the prestige of the society will not only be well maintained but wil} 
also be increasingly attractive. 


CLASSICAL music in the suburbs is growing in favour and appre- 
ciation. The Denmark Hill Concerts, given at the Masonic Hall, 
Camberwell, have attracted large and interested audiences, as they 
should when the opportunity of hearing such artists as Joachim, 
Piatti, Charles Hallé, and others, is made so convenient, 


HERR HANns RICHTER, of Vienna, has engaged to conduct a series 
of Orchestral Festival Concerts at St. James’s Hall, commencing on 
May sth. The band will number rro performers, Herr Franke being 
the leader, and the programmes will be formed chiefly of the works 
of Brahms, Beethoven, and Wagner. 


HERR SCHARWENKA has been engaged by Professor Ella to play 
at the first concert of the Musical Union on Tuesday, April 29th. 


THE third series of chamber concerts has been recommenced at 
the Angell Town Rooms at Brixton, under favourable conditions. 
Messrs. Ersfield, Zimmermann, Murby, and Ould, formed the string 
quartett ; and Mr, Maurice Lee, well known as an accomplished 
artist, was the pianist. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Quis.—Your query is in a great measure answered in our corre- 
spondence column. We may revert to the question another time, 


. B,—Many thanks for your letter. We had hoped that it was 
well known that the English universities alone have power to confer 
degrees in music. 

H, J. W.—Letter received. 


A. H. M.—We are sorry we cannot enter into the question in 
our columns, 





